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Steel Waste Baskets 


Boston Ks Pencil Sharpeners 
Erasers—Chalk—Crayon 
Art Supplies 


Construction Paper 
Slat-O-Plate Blackboard 
Wood and Steel Tablet 

Arm Chairs 
Movable Chair Desk—ABC Sizes 
ABC Chairs (Oak—Bentwood— 

Folding—Office—Metal) 


42” diameter Tables YOUR SCHOOL DESERVES THE BEST 
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esi cain tataeieaele CALL OR WRITE (Phone 7-4035) 
Blue Print Files 
Office Desks 8 
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Opposite Broad St. Station 
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The Italians have a word for it— four ehice 
asazzo, amu, Ue 


—And the “ragazzo”’ responds with the same friendly alacrity 








you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 
No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed ... 
. is welcomed equally during the workaday week 


by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat.” Produced by General Mills in cooperation 


with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute as 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education.” It will also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey— 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.” The 
rest were “fair” or “poor.” 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 

But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 

Throughout the country, we’re 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our ‘‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 





For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 
Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘“The School That 
Learned To Eat,” the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 

Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 
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City Auditorium, York, Neb., designed by Meginnis & Schaumberg, architects, of Lincoln. Architectural concrete 
details produced by use of milled wood and plaster molds. Smooth exterior concrete walls cast in plywood forms. 


Architectural Conerele 


will fit your design requirements 


The adaptability of architectural con- 
crete is demonstrated by its use for 
structures of all sizes from the largest 
public buildings to the smallest build- 
ing for private use. 

Architectural concrete meets most 
exacting design and service require- 
ments at reasonable cost. It combines 
both architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, economical 
material. 

Maintenance cost is low because 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


for any type of building 


concrete provides the strength and 
durability for hard service and the 
most severe weather exposure. 

In addition to the advantages of 
strength, firesafety, long life and dis- 
tinguished appearance—concrete gives 
low annual cost, the true measure of 
economy in buildings. 

Send for literature on recent design 
and construction practice with architec- 
tural concrete. Free in United States 
and Canada. See Sweet’s Cataiog. 


ASSOCIATION 


1210 STATE PLANTERS BANK BLDG., RICHMOND 19, VA. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Henry Rosenfeld’s new 
“Wagon Wheel” cotton 


A crisp dark cotton that’s 
casual as well as cityfied! 
Note the gay, young whirl- 
skirt . . . that’s how the 
name “Wagon Wheel” came 
about! Wonderful, wash- 
able broadcloth in plum, 
dark-green or navy. 10 to 
20. Order by blank or see 
this dress in Daytime Dresses, 


Fashion Floor, 3rd. 14.98 


Thalia, Shopping Service 
THALHIMERS 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Please send me Henry Rosenfeld’s 
“Wagon Wheel” dress at $14.98: 


Quantity Color Size Price 

gName 

Address 

City State 

Charge Cash £.0.D. 
\) | wish to open a Charge Account [] 




















pubtishea |HE TIEGS-ADAMS 
OCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


for grades 1-3 





These colorful and attractive books emphasize personal co-opera- 
tion and democratic living and introduce some simple basic con- 


cepts that are important to the study of geography in the grades 
that follow. | G IN q A N D 


Stories about Linda and Lee centers on home and school, with 
a farm unit introducing city and country dependence. Sfories 
about Sally provides excellent material for a transportation project, 


with more about food, types of work, distribution, etc. Both 


these books are primarily story picture books. Your Town and 72 Fifth Ave. 
Mine orients the child in his larger community relationships show- 
ing how people are supplied with food, clothing, shelter, and New York 11 


essential services, and stressing interdependence. 














THE BEST IN MIMEOGRAPHS 


For all your duplicating work there’s nothing like an 
A. B. Dick mimeograph. They’‘re fast, economical, 
versatile, easy to operate. And they give you clear, 
sharp, black-on-white copies of anything written, 
typed, or drawn. Whatever your duplicating needs, 
we have a suitable model in the complete line of 
A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating products. 

















Call or write us for full information. No obligation, 
of course. 


SUPPLIES. Full line of stencil sheets, inks, brushes, covers, ink 
pads, wrappers, etc., to help you get better duplication. 


ACCESSORIES. New styli for drawing, lettering, etc. New let- 
tering guides. New screen plates for shales and patterns. All 


help make professional looking copies. 
MODEL 435. The last word in a mimeograph. Table-top 


TEACHING AIDS. Textbook and operating charts make it eas j ilt-i j 

to teach ubadeipesiane. ee — ‘ ae Sea a eee bina sag Begg! “Suahiaed, 
MAIL YOUR ORDERS—OR WRITE TO— 

American Typewriter Exchange Office Equipment Company, Ine. 

603 East Main Street miprooesen 223 East Plume Street 

RICHMOND 3, VIRGINIA NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
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Of Paramount Importance 


6 keer educational platforms of the four guberna- 
torial candidates, contained in this issue of the 
Journal, indicate that every candidate is committed 
to a program of improving educational opportunities 
for the boys and girls of Virginia. Their proposals 
differ considerably in degree and method of accom- 
plishment. They will be studied carefully by all 
of us, and since the election is some three months 
away, it is reasonable to assume that certain of the 
candidates will modify and perhaps elaborate their 
platforms. 

As we analyze what each candidate has to say, we 
will not only be concerned with his diagnosis of the 
situation and what remedy he prescribes for bettering 
it, but we will also be interested in the history of 
his past efforts in behalf’ of public education. 

It is gratifying that all four of the candidates em- 
phasize the need of funds for a school building pro- 
gram and that all believe that the retirement law 
should be liberalized. All of the candidates have 
endorsed the principle of a State-wide salary schedule, 
but only three have as yet indicated specifically what 
salary schedule they would endeavor to put into effect. 


The recognition of the importance of a State-wide 
salary schedule is coming rather tardily in Virginia. 
Such a schedule has already been established in the 
majority of the states. Unquestionably, if a State- 
wide salary schedule, even to the modest extent the 
Virginia Education Association has been recommend- 
ing, were in effect, nothing would tend more great- 
ly to provide and retain an adequate teaching force 
in Virginia. It is doubtful, for example, if such a 
schedule had been in effect we would have had 1,575 
teachers with only a high school education teaching 
in 1947-48. 

No greater mistake could be made than that of as- 
suming that school people are interested in the devel- 
opment of a sound teacher’s salary structure in Vir- 
ginia merely because it would affect teachers now 
employed. The provision of a sound salary structure 
is but the means to the end of providing the boys and 
girls of Virginia with a continuously available, well- 
trained, secure corps of teachers. 

It would be a great mistake also to assume that 
teachers alone are advocating a sounder salary basis. 
School administrators see it as a vital necessity and 
hundreds of lay groups, including town and city 
councils, school boards, and boards of supervisors, 
through resolutions made their support of minimum 
salaries known to the Moses Commission and the 
McCue Committee. Even the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, as great as its interest in fiscal economy, 
and as considerable as its alarm over the burden of 
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taxation on business, has recently urged upon business 
men the necessity of investing more in teachers’ sal- 
aries, 


In a recently issued publication entitled ‘““The 
Growing Challenge’, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has this to say, “Both businessmen and 
educators are realizing today, more than ever, that 
they have a mutual obligation, not only to our young 
people, but to themselves, if we are to preserve the 
American system.” 

Concerning teachers’ salaries, ““The Growing Chal- 
lenge’ gives this picture: 

“Many were tempted and thousands left the teach- 
ing profession during the war years. Here are the 
average earnings of full-time employees in several 
industries and in government for the year 1947: 


Construction $2,840 
Transportation 3,149 
Mining 3,112 
Government | 2,559 
Lowest Civil Service 

With College Degree 2,950 
Teachers 2,550 


“Compared to their average wages, the teachers 
who averaged about $2,500 in 1947 cannot be con- 
sidered ‘well off.’* While we must allow for the 
great variations in all of these occupations, it still 
doesn’t ‘add up’ that incomes for education should 
trail ‘trades and services.’ 


“The lowest Civil Service rating that requires a 
college degree pays the salary of approximately 
$3,000. Other professions requiring no more train- 
ing than that of teaching earned even more. Is it 
logical to expect highly capable people with college 
degrees to go into the teaching profession in sufficient 
number until we offer them salaries in proportion 
to their responsibility and their competence?” 


By way of emphasis we should like to repeat that 
this is The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America talking. 


Let us view a few of the facts concerning teachers 
salaries in Virginia: 


For 1947-48 


In 1947-48, the average classroom teachers’ sal- 


ary was $1,994. 


In only four of the one hundred counties, how- 


ever, was the average salary of the elementary teacher 
as much as $1,994. 


*Virginia’s average for 1947—$1,788. 














In only twenty of the one hundred counties was 
the average high school teacher's salary as much as 
$1,994. 


In 38 counties the average elementary teacher's sal- 
ary was less than $1,500. While the State average 
for 1947-48 was $1,994— 


3,295 county teachers were receiving less than 
$1,500 


8,196 county teachers were receiving less than 
$1,800. 


In 1947-48, no beginning teacher with a college 
degree received less than $1,620 in North Carolina. 
In Virginia, beginning degree teachers were receiving 
less than $1,620 in fifty-three counties. In 1947-48, 
no similarly qualified teacher was receiving less than 
$1,800 in West Virginia. In Virginia beginning de- 
gree teachers were receiving less than $1,800 in eighty- 
four counties. 


In 1947-48, in North Carolina no degree teacher 
with thirteen years’ experience received less than 
$2,169 per year. In West Virginia no degree teacher 
with thirteen years’ experience received less than 
$2,502 per year. However, in Virginia degree teach- 
ers with thirteen years of experience were receiving 
less than $2,169 in seventy-seven counties and less 
than $2,502—the figure for West Virginia—in nine- 
ty-five counties. 


For 1948-49 


In ninety counties and fourteen cities, the starting 
salary for beginning degree teachers is less than 
$2,000. The starting salary range is from $1,300 
to $2,409. 


In ninety-nine counties and twenty-one cities, the 
maximum salary for degree teachers is less than 
$3,200. The maximum range is from $1,525 to 
$4,000. 


In two counties, the salary for the teacher with 
twenty years’ experience is precisely that of the be- 
ginning teacher—no reward is allowed for experience. 


In 1948-49, beginning degree teachers in twenty- 
nine Virginia counties were receiving less than the 
North Carolina minimum of $1,620: in fifty-four 
Virginia counties, teachers were receiving less than 
West Virginia’s minimum of $1,800. 


In sixty-four Virginia counties, the maximum sal- 
ary was less than North Carolina’s maximum of 
$2,169; in ninety Virginia counties, the maximum 
salary was less than West Virginia’s maximum of 


$2,502. 


For 1949-50 


With added State salary funds of only $1,099,000 
for 1949-50, plus local increases, it is optimistic to 
expect average annual salary increases for 1949-50 to 
' be as much as $100 per teacher above 1948-49 sal- 
aries. As a matter of fact, it is altogether likely that 
the increased State appropriation will do no more 
than help employ additional teachers needed for in- 
creased school enrollments. 
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The 1949 session of the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture increased the minimum salary for the holder of 
a degree from $1,620 to $2,081—an increase of 


$461. The maximum degree salary was increased 
from $2,169 to $2,787—an increase of $518. Thus, 
there will be a temptation for teachers in Virginia 
counties bordering North Carolina to be lured across 
the State line where they would receive increases 
ranging up to nearly $500 in minimum and up to 
nearly $1,000 in maximum salaries. 


Salary facts and figures for Virginia point up the _ 
following: (1) As judged by what the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America believes 
teachers’ salaries should be, those in Virginia are far 
too low, (2) because of the absence of a State-wide 
minimum salary schedule, there is an indefensible 
range in salaries paid in the various divisions for the 
same training and experience, (3) Virginia salaries 
are low in comparison with those of two of her neigh- 
boring states, both of which have less ability to sup- 
port public education than does Virginia, (4) it will 
take a sizable sum of money to put into effect a State- 
wide salary schedule in Virginia. 


To put a State-wide salary schedule into effect— 
such as the reasonable proposal advocated by the 
Virginia Education Association—will require a mini- 
mum of around eight million dollars in additional 
funds. 

The VEA salary recommendations are as follows: 


The Virginia Education Association recommends 
that the General Assembly enact into law a State- 
wide minimum annual salary schedule, based upon 
training and experience and providing annual incre- 
ments of $100 per year over a period of twelve years. 
The recommended salary schedule is based on a mini- 
mum employment period of ten months, including 
two weeks vacation with pay. 


The Salary Schedule follows: 


Years of Normal Collegiate Masters 

Experience Professional Professional Degree 
2 yrs. of College 4 yrs.of College 5 yrs. of College 

0 $1,600 $2,000 $2,200 

] 1,700 2,100 2,300 

2 1,800 2,200 2,400 

3 1,900 2,300 2,500 

a 2,000 2,400 2,600 

> 2,100 2,500 2,700 

6 2,200 2,600 2,800 

7 2,300 2,700 2,900 

8 2,400 2,800 3,000 

9 2,500 2,900 3,100 

10 2,600 3,000 3,200 

11 2,700 3,100 3,300 

12 2,800 3,200 3,400 


It is particularly important, therefore, that we view 
the platforms of the candidates not only in terms of 
the salaries they propose, or fail to propose, but also 
in terms of their suggested methods for paying the 
bill. 
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Practices and Problems 
of Consumer Education 


in Virginia 
by ALFRED C. JENSEN 


Ae study of the practices of consumer 
education in junior and senior high schools of 
Virginia reveals that consumer education is slowly 
finding its way into the secondary school curric- 
ulum. 

Twenty-two per cent of the cooperating schools 
report the inclusion of separate courses of consumer 
education in some manner. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the high schools participating in this study teach 
consumer education in some manner. While there 
appears to be no standard name for the special course, 
the most commonly used titles are: Consumer Eco- 
nomics, Consumer Education, Consumer Mathe- 
matics, and Consumer Relations. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the schools who report a separate course in 
consumer education list a special instructor for the 
course. 

Consumer education is much more prevalent in the 
secondary schools of Virginia as correlated units or 
phases of existing subject matter. The subject mat- 
ter areas with which consumer education is related 
in order of emphasis in each one are as follows: so- 
cial studies, home economics, busi- 
ness education, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and art. The school prin- 
cipals approve of this curricular 
correlation although they differ 
slightly with respect to the degree 
of emphasis on consumer training 
in each subject-matter area. The 
topics or units of consumer educa- 
tion most commonly correlated in 
existing subject-matter areas in or- 
der of frequency are as follows: 
career planning, use of credit, 
money management, production, 
health investment, leisure time, in- 
surance, distribution, effective 
shopping, advertising, standards 
and labels, and consumer law. The 
text units prepared by the Con- 
sumer Education Study covering 
this wide range of consumer edu- 
cation topics are considered ex- 
tremely valuable by the participat- 
ing schools as source material for 
both consumer courses and con- 
sumer units and/or phases of re- 
lated courses. Thirteen per cent of 
the cooperating schools are using 
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Alfred C. Jensen is an Associate 
of the Consumer Education Study, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, a department of 
the National Education Association. 
As a result of a questionnaire study 
sent to secondary schools, Dr. Jen- 
sen reports on the practices of con- 
sumer education in junior and 
senior high schools of Virginia. 





the publications of the Consumer Education Study. 


State of Indecision 


An analysis of the data obtained from the study 
indicates that there may be a state of indecision on 
the part of school administrators about curricular 
organization for the teaching of consumer education. 
The question that seems to arise is: What shall be 
taught and what methods of curricular organization 
and of instruction are likely to prove most effective? 

To answer this question, the Consumer Education 
Study would direct attention to a group of its pub- 
lications known as the Consumer Education Series— 
a sequence of teaching-learning units addressed 
directly to high school students.* These teaching- 
learning units have been included in the lists of books 
approved for use in all public school libraries in Vir- 
ginia. Ina way, the text units of the Consumer Edu- 


(Continued on page 24) 


*The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use Advertising, 
Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the 
Law, Using Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying 
Insurance, Using Consumer Credit, Investing in Your Health, and 
Effective Shopping. Other units in preparation are Looking at Dis- 
tribution and Frauds, as well as a standard textbook. 





Standards and Labels are studied in Consumer Education 
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Check List for School Buildings 


HE large school building of the 

modern city and the little red 
schoolhouse of the pioneer hamlet 
are part of our picture of life in 
the United States. As American 
as apple pie, the schoolhouse is a 
symbol of community cooperation 
for the welfare of children and 
youth. 

Today the immediate need for 
new school buildings is over- 
whelming. Most obvious is the de- 
mand for housing the babies born 
in the war and postwar years, who 
soon will be in school. Fully as 
urgent is the need for replacing un- 
safe and outdated structures that 
were kept in use through nearly 
twenty years of depression and 
war. 
The problem, as reported by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators,* is not so simple, 
however, as that of merely replac- 
ing or extending the school facil- 


*American School Buildings, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators’ Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, Washington, D. C., 1949, 
525 p. Price $4. 
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ities now in use. The more that 
today’s citizens reflect on the de- 
mands to be met by the school 
plant, the more they realize that 
new schools must be more spacious 
and must be provided with many 
more mechanical features than the 
typical building in use today. 

This added space and service- 
ability means added‘costs. Even 
without these improvements, costs 
of construction have risen to such 
levels that new buildings of the 
most conservative type are far more 
costly than any previous school- 
house construction. And, although 
added costs must be met, school 
money remains as difficult as ever 
to secure. 


Sound Judgment Required 


In this series of dilemmas school 
administrators and school boards 
must.exercise their soundest judg- 
meat. New buildings must be 
built; many old buildings must be 
rehabilitated. School boards and 
administrators should make their 


decisions on building policies with 
the help of the school staff, other 
citizens of the community, and 
such expert consultative services as 
are available. They will want to 
inform themselves on _ accepted 
principles and desirable practices in 
providing a total school plant that 
will meet present and future com- 
munity needs. 

There is increasing recognition 
of the school building as a place 
that will help children to grow to 
their best, physically as well as 
mentally; their seeing, posture, nu- 
trition, and every bodily process 
should be helped toward the ideals 
by the conditions of life at school. 

New building materials and de- 
vices are being developed and archi- 
tects are evolving new methods for 
adapting both old and new mate- 
rials to the uses of education. The 
uses of the school building are ex- 
panding not only in service to the 
learners and staff members who 
spend many hours daily, but to 
community groups of children and 
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The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is titled AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS, and it devotes itself to the complicated prob- 
lem of “putting a roof over the heads” of the war and post- 
war babies who, if we don’t hurry will be ready for’ school 


before a school building is ready for them. 


The accom- 


panying article, prepared by the Press and Radio Office of 
the NEA, points up some of the problems confronting ad- 
ministrators as they face the double task of planning for 
new school housing at the same time that they must replace 
the “unsafe and outdated structures that were kept in use 
through nearly twenty years of depression and war.” 
This article appeared in the March, 1949 issue of “The 


Journal of Arkansas Education.” 


We are also indebted 


to them for the accompanying illustration which was drawn 
by Bill Graham for “The Journal of Arkansas Education” 


and is used by permission. 





adults who use the buildings in 
any other ways. 

All school-building programs 
involve relatively large sums of 
public funds. Wise and economical 
use of money for buildings is a 
grave responsibility which rests 
squarely on the board of education. 
Almost every community faces 
both a shortage of school-housing 
and a shortage of school-building 
funds. 

Good business judgment is 
needed in the solution of this dou- 
ble problem. The way to provide 
good schools without wasteful ex- 
penditures is to plan wisely. The 
location of each school is impor- 
tant: therefore, planning that em- 
ploys scientific methods must pre- 
cede the purchase of land for a new 
school or any decision to erect an 
addition to an existing school. 

Furthermore, school buildings 
house an educational program. 
Schools should be planned from 
the inside out—first the program, 
then a building to make the pro- 
gram effective. 

Education, however, is not a 
static but a dynamic and expanding 
process. The possibilities for fu- 
ture changes in the program are a 
constant challenge to educational 
statesmanship in planning its hous- 
ing. 

It should be obvious that a sur- 
vey to determine a ‘‘blueprint’’ or 
master plan of the ultimate school 
plant is necessary before a large 
amount of money is spent for re- 
habilitating an old building, for 
providing an addition, or for erect- 
ing a new building. It is the re- 
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sponsibility of the schoolboard and 
its superintendent to know wheth- 
er or not such expenditures fit into 
a well-planned pattern. 

Many complex problems are in- 
volved in developing a master plan 
for a modern school plant. But 
most of them fall into two funda- 
mental classes for which the board 
of education and the superintend- 
ent of schools are responsible. 
These two classifications follow a 
natural sequence. 


Define Scope and Quality 


The first basic problem that a 
board of education must meet is the 


definition of the scope and the 
quality of the community’s edu- 
cational program. Such questions 
as these must be answered: What 
age groups shall the schools serve? 
Shall there be school opportunities 
for the three-, four-, and five-year- 
old youngsters? Shall there be small 
primary schools for young children 
and junior colleges for ages eight- 
een to twenty’? How shall future 
grades one through fourteen be or- 
ganized? What educational serv- 
ices shall be rendered to adults? 
What activities and subject-matter 
shall constitute the curriculum for 
each group of learners? 

To plan intelligently the future 
school plant in American school 
districts, studies must be made of 
the trends in the expansion of in- 
dustrial and business areas and the 
effects on school population of 
zoning ordinances, railroads, thor- 
oughfare, and typography. Each 
of these, and possibly other fac- 
tors, will have a bearing on the 
location of the school buildings 
which will constitute the future 
plant. 


Small Districts Handicapped 
In small communities it is fully 
as important as in the larger dis- 
tricts to give careful consideration 
to the problem of defining and 
(Continued on page 30) 





youth, and adults? 


welfare of the pupils? 


activities? 


mum of additional cost? 


dollar spent? 





Do Your School Buildings Pass This Test? 


Curriculum adequacy—Do they provide the space and facilities for 
the educational program that your community needs for its children, 


Safety and well-being—Do they not only protect against danger but 
also provide a positive influence for improving the health and physical 


Interfunctional coordination—Are they so planned that the activity in 
each part of a building may be coordinated harmoniously with related 
activities and may be carried on effectively without disturbing other 


Efficiency and utility—Are they so planned that the handling of mate- 
rials and the comings and goings of pupils, school staff, and the public 
are accomplished with a minimum of interference and a maximum 
of ease and satisfaction to all concerned? 

Beauty—Are they pleasing in appearance, with simplicity, usefulness, 
and balance as ideals, rather than ornamentation or symmetry? 
Adaptability—Are they so planned that they can be enlarged or re- 

arranged internally to meet new educational demands with a mini- 


Economy—Are they so planned that in original outlay and in future 
operation the utmost in educational utility can be secured for every 
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Statement of Remmie L. Arnold 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


Remmie L. Arnold 


IRGINIA’s educational sys- 

tem, with its serious need for 
more adequate school buildings, 
better facilities in many and sal- 
aries for teachers on a scale in 
keeping with their profession, their 
background of training, and the 
status the public expects them to 
live up to, is one of the major prob- 
lems facing the Commonwealth to- 
day. It is for this reason that I 
have given this matter considerable 
thought, and have made it one of 
the most outstanding subjects in 
my campaign for the Governorship 
of Virginia. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 
the solution of the problems con- 
cerning our public schools, which 
directly affects the 500,000 boys 
and girls of our Commonwealth 
should be approached with an un- 
derstanding of the needs, and the 
application of sound constructive 
thinking, rather than making it a 
political football to further the po- 
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litical ambitions of a particular 
group of the personal aspirations 
of any individual. 


I want to make it clear that I 
am not critical of the present ad- 
ministration of our public schools, 
or its teachers. I feel the adminis- 
trators have done a splendid job 
and have accomplished much with 
the facilities they have at their dis- 
posal and the limited financial ap- 
propriations with which they have 
had to work. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to the teachers of Virginia 
who stuck to their posts with little 
actual advance in salary while 
workers in other fields were obtain- 
ing increases in salary more in 
keeping with the increase in the 
cost of living. 


Political leadership in Virginia 
points with pride to the ‘‘large sal- 
ary increases’’ teachers of Virginia 
have received in recent years. It 
is interesting to note that for the 
most part these political leaders 
refer to percentage of increase. Lest 
the public be fooled we should con- 
sider the fact in the past teachers 
of Virginia were paid such small 
salaries, even a meager increase in 
salary would be large in terms of 
percentages. 


This fact is quite evident when 
our political leadership points out 
the average teacher wage has in- 
creased from $750 per year to 
$2,020. As a business man, I 
know only the love for teaching 
could cause a well qualified indi- 
vidual—the type you and I want 
to teach our children —to spend 
money and time for four long years 
to train for the teaching profes- 
sion. Certainly the wages we pay 
in Virginia at present would not 
tempt the type of personalities we 
want in our classrooms to enter 
the teaching profession. 

Figures released by the Virginia 
Education Association for salaries 
of classroom teachers in Virginia 
for the school year 1947-48 show 
18.2 per cent received less than 
$1,500 per year: 27.9 per cent re- 


ceived between $1,500 and 
$1,799; 31.6 per cent received be- 
tween $1,800 and $2,399 per 
year; 13.2 per cent received be- 
tween $2,400 and $2,999; 8.8 per 
cent received between $3,000 and 
$4,000 per year; and three-tenths 
of one per cent received over 
$4,000 per year. These figures 
show why Virginia has such a 
shortage of competent teachers. 
These facts cannot be explained 
away. 

Of first importance in the im- 
provement of our school system is 
that of securing more and better 
trained teachers who possess the 
ability to become good teachers. In 
order to do this the State must 
provide the sufficient funds, to- 
gether with the communities, to 
pay a minimum annual salary of 
$2,400 and a minimum maximum 
salary of $3,200 annually to hold- 
ers of the Collegiate Professional 
Certificate and to provide for a 
salary schedule only slightly below 
this for holders of the Normal 
Professional Certificate. I want it 
distinctly understood that I do not 
favor the State taking over the en- 
tire cost of instruction, as I do not 
favor further centralization of 
power in our State government. 


Teachers as well as other State 
employees should be granted a sat- 
isfactory retirement system. The 
present system does not offer any 
inducement for entering the teach- 
ing profession. I believe that teach- 
ers who retired under the old sys- 
tem should be given the benefits of 
a new and improved system. 


The system of scholarship loans 
by the State to students training 
to be teachers should be continued 
with funds for this purpose in- 
creased. The principle of permit- 
ing the borrower to repay the debt 
by years of teaching in Virginia 
should encourage Virginia students 
to teach in the public schools of 
our State. 

At the present time there is an 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Statement of John S. Battle 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


+, HIS is not the time to toy with 
Virginia's educational needs; 
nor is it the time to underestimate 
their importance. We must ap- 
proach this subject in a sane and 
sensible manner. But we must know 
the needs and we must successfully 
handle them in their relative im- 
portance so that every child in Vir- 
ginia, irrespective of where he lives, 
or his race, creed or color, shall 
have the opportunity for sound 
public school education. 

Every patriotic citizen of this 
Commonwealth recognizes that se- 
rious problems confront our public 
school system. In some cases con- 
ditions are critical. 

Responsibility for appropriate 
action to meet the emergencies and 
for a sound solution to the basic 
problems rests upon every resident 
of Virginia, including those di- 
rectly accountable for our public 
instruction. 

These problems have arisen de- 
spite the fact that vast sums have 
been poured from State tax col- 
lections into public school expendi- 
tures. In 10 years, State appro- 
priations to the public school sys- 
tem have been increased from near- 
ly $9 million annually to over $34 
million. 

In this same period counties and 
cities of the State have more than 
doubled their annual expenditures 
for teachers’ pay and other recur- 
ring expenses. Local expenditures 
for these purposes have risen in 10 
years from nearly $8 million to 
nearly $17 million annually. 

We are aware that, in recent 
years, it has been virtually impos- 
sible properly to solve the prob- 
lems attributable to requirements 
for new school building construc- 
tion. This situation is not pecu- 
liar just to Virginia. Nor has it 
suddenly become an issue because 
there is a political campaign in 
progress 

During the last session of the 
General Assembly, I obtained pas- 
sage of a resolution establishing a 
Tax Study Commission of out- 
standing Virginians, assisted by 
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building construction experts and 
accountants, who are now engaged 
in a careful examination of Vir- 
ginia tax laws and revenue needs. 
This report should furnish a reli- 
able basis upon which to actively 
attack school construction prob- 
lems. 

Heretofore the obligation to 
construct and maintain public 
school buildings has rested entirely 
upon the localities. The school 
buildings are owned and controlled 
by the localities but in this period 
of emergency, the State must lend 
its aid to the localities in order that 
the critical conditions may be cor- 
rected as speedily as possible. 

I make the solemn promise to 
the people of Virginia that, if 
elected Governor, my paramount 
concern and most earnest endeavor 
will be to see that every child in 
the State shall have the opportu- 
nity for sound public school edu- 
cation. I shall strive for a public 
school system in Virginia second 
to none in the fundamentals of 
education. 

For that purpose, I would rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly 
that the sum of at least $57 mil- 
lion be made available immediately 
by way of loans and grants to the 
localities for school building con- 
struction; this large amount to be 
provided from the following 
sources: 

In the teachers’ and State em- 
ployees’ retirement fund there is 
a balance of approximately $30 
million dollars made up from con- 
tributions by the State and by the 
teachers and employees over a 
period of years. 

This fund is now invested and 
is being held to pay retirement 
benefits. It might very well be in- 
vested in loans to the localities for 
school construction purposes. 

Some years ago, in order to re- 
tire the balance due on the State 
bonded debt at maturity, there was 
placed in the bond sinking fund 
an amount equal to the outstand- 
ing debt. This fund is invested 
and the General Assembly may re- 


scind its action and make such use 
of it as it sees fit. This fund, 
«which now amounts to approx- 
imately $12 million may be 
granted or loaned to the localities 
as the General Assembly may deem 
proper, but I would prefer that it 
be not dissipated by grants, but 
rather loaned to the localities. 

It now appears that there will 
be a surplus of approximately $15 
million in the general fund of the 
treasury. I would recommend that 
this amount be granted to the local- 
ities for school construction pur- 
poses. 

In addition thereto, I believe 
that by strict economy at least the 
amount of $15 million can be 
provided each year and granted 
to the localities so long as the pres- 
ent critical school building emer- 
gency continues. 

In addition to our provisions for 
school construction, we must pro- 
vide a reasonable minimum salary 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Statement of Horace H. Edwards 


Candidate for Governor of 





Horace H. Edwards 


AM, I believe, unique among 

candidates for public office. If 
elected your Governor, I shall pro- 
pose the enactment of a sales tax. 
This is not an unpopular proposal. 
It is a painless, equitable means to 
a necessary and most desirable end 
—better schools. With it we can 
afford for this Commonwealth a 
fully adequate school system. 

It is my determination, if elected, 
to do for schools what former ad- 
ministrations have done so ad- 
mirably for the highway system. 
I am proud of our roads, as far as 
we have gone with them, but [ 
want Virginia to be even prouder 
of its educational system. 

What I envision for schools is 
realistic. It is not a dream. It will 
cost money, and I am proposing 
that this initial issue shall be met 
forth-rightly. We have promised 
too much in the past and done too 
little. 

It is unnecessary, I take it, to 
outline to Virginia school teachers 
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and parents a school program. The 
blueprint has been before us too 
often. What we need is the ma- 
terial first, and then the will and 
wisdom to follow the plans. Fit- 
ting into this program are build- 
ings, well paid teachers with at- 
tractive retirement provisions, and 
an enthusiastic leadership for our 
task. 


Lip service has been offered our 
schools by many candidates, both 
past and present. No one before, 
as far as I can recall, has offered 
the first step—a means of adequate 
financing. That I offer now. I 
propose the sales tax, which under 
present conditions is the fairest of 
all taxes. From it I expect $120,- 
000,000 in four years to help put 
up the plant and free other money 
for teacher compensation. At the 
end of four years this tax can be re- 
tained if you wish it. If not, it 
will expire automatically. 


As Mayor of Richmond my de- 
termination to improve public ed- 
ucation was translated into action. 
When I went into office in 1946 
the salary range for degree teachers 
was $1320 to $2756. This I 
was able to increase to a range of 
$2100 to $3400. At the same 
time we gave the schools their 
first balanced budget in many 
years. Approximately 40 per cent 
of the money I recommended for 
capital outlay was for the school 
plant. 


The teachers of Virginia are fa- 
miliar with my proposals as to 
salary and retirement. These, I 
think, equal or surpass the mini- 
mum goals they have set for them- 
selves. My salary proposals are: 
Minimum beginning salary of 
$2,100 for collegiate certificated 
teachers, increasing to $2,400 
within my four-year period of of- 
fice, with equitable provisions for 
those who hold lesser certificates. 
I will not here refer at length to 
building plans to free the cities and 
towns and counties of further real 
estate dax burdens on that account. 
Those objectives I have reiterated 
elsewhere, and I will expand upon 
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them further as the campaign pro- 
ceeds. 

What I wish particularly to em- 
phasize here is that we must unite 
to secure for ourselves the things 
we want. Our efforts must not be 
divided now. This is an oppor- 
tunity never before offered those 
who sincerely want better public 
free school education in Virginia. 
No former candidate has ever so 
definitely pledged himself to the ac- 
complishment of things vital to the 
school program. 

This is a time for united action. 
It can materialize concretely in the 
ballot box. Twenty thousand 
teachers and a quarter million par- 
ents are fully justified in a democ- 
racy in using the ballot as a means 
of accomplishing what they so de- 
voutly want—and what they will 
not and cannot get unless such def- 
inite action is taken. 

Professional pride among educa- 
tors need not produce political 
timidity. In the kind of democ- 
racy we profess and cherish every 
man and woman, no matter his 
station, has a right to express him- 
self. For the good of the State, this 
should be done. 

My appeal for an opportunity 
to lead Virginia to a top place edu- 
cationally is addressed to all the 
people. Mine is a realistic approach 
to a problem which never before 
has been firmly grasped. We have 
only nibbled at it. There has never 
before been any determination in 
the attack. 

The public free school system 
has not been embraced whole- 
heartedly by Virginians. It came 
out of the Carpetbagger Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1869, and 
has suffered from subconscious re- 
vulsion concerning its parent. 

With education will come many 
other things related to it. Health, 
welfare, and recreation are adjuncts 
of an educational system that is 
worthy to bear the name of total 
education. Better facilities like 
telephones, electricity, and roads 
must be provided for rural dwell- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Statement of Francis P. Miller 
Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


Y administration will be ded- 

icated to developing in Vir- 
ginia the best public school system 
in the country in proportion to 
our means. To accomplish this the 
State must first establish a clear 
public school policy that can be 
carried through over a period of 
years. In deciding upon such a pol- 
icy the respective roles of the State 
Government and local governments 
must be sharply defined. If we 
are to maintain a democratic so- 
ciety in Virginia, the most urgent 
single need is for local government 
to be strengthened and returned to 
the people. No policy for schools 
or anything else is good if it results 
in further weakening local govern- 
ment. Moreover, a long-range pol- 
icy for schools should be as much 
concerned with curriculum and 
tools for teaching as with salaries 
and buildings. 

The answer to our problem is 
by no means simple, but some 
parts of that answer are plain. 
Whatever is needed to attract the 
most capable to the teaching pro- 
fession and to hold the best in 
it— that we must do. It is es- 
sential that we pay our teachers 
enough to keep first-class men and 
women in the profession, and 
this rule must apply to every 
teacher in the Commonwealth, 
regardless of whether he teaches 
in the poorest country community 
or in the richest city. Considering 
what we have paid in past years, 
it is amazing that so many good 
teachers are devoting their lives to 
this high service. It is true that 
dollars can’t buy dedicated lives, 
but dedicated lives deserve recog- 
nition by the community in terms 
of adequate remuneration. 

Another plain fact is that the 
school building is the concrete 
symbol of good education in the 
local community. Local initiative 
and local responsibility must be 
encouraged in every possible way. 
If the school building has been 
built by the local community, the 
residents of the community are apt 
to take much more interest in pre- 
liminary planning, and will, also, 
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take more pride in its upkeep 
when it is completed. 

In light of the above considera- 
tions, I promise the people of 
Virginia that, if nominated and 
elected Governor, I will recom- 
mend to the Assembly the fol- 
lowing policy for our public 
school system: 

(1) The State to provide the 
localities with funds sufficient to 
pay for all teachers’ salaries up to 
a beginning minimum of two thou- 
sand dollars for teachers eligible 
for the collegiate professional cer- 
tificate; the two thousand mini- 
mum to increase at the rate of one 
hundred dollars a year during the 
first twelve years of service. For 
teachers with less qualifications, the 
minimum would be scaled down. 
The number of teachers in each 
county and city would be deter- 
mined by a formula to be worked 
out by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The localities would be free 
to supplement minimum salaries 
underwritten by the State. Under 
this plan, School Boards in the lo- 
calities would have exactly the 
same powers in regard to instruc- 
tional policy which they have at 
the present time. 

When this policy is adopted, the 
localities will be relieved of most 
of the instructional costs now be- 
ing met by local levies. The money 
thus released from instructional 
costs could then be applied by each 
locality to its school building pro- 
gram. 


(2) The State to establish a 
special equalization of facilities’ 
fund to assist localities with grants- 
in-aid where localities are unable 
to shoulder the entire expense of 
their building program. The 
amount of State assistance would 
be determined by school popula- 
tion, peculiar local conditions and 
the extent to which the locality 
concerned is making a reasonable 
effort, measured in terms of its eco- 
nomic ability. 

(3) The State to centralize the 
purchase of busses for the school 
transportation system. This will 


save hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars over a period of time. 


(4) The State to furnish free 
text books. 


(5) No further diversion of 
monies which normally accrue to 
the Literary Fund. 


(6) An adequate retirement 
plan for teachers, principals, and 
school superintendents. 

(7) A system of State-wide 
competitive scholarships to State 
institutions of higher learning. 

(8) Reorganization of county 
government for the purpose of giv- 
ing the elected representatives of 
the people in each county more 
control over their schools. 


The purpose of the above policy 
is to make the State primarily re- 
sponsible for the costs of instruc- 
tion and school transportation 
while leaving to the localities ma- 
jor responsibility for the construc- 
tion of buildings. Most localities 
will be able to finance their build- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Some Questions and Answers ou 
The Virginia Retirement Act 


by T. PRESTON TURNER : 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association 


Special Provisions of Virginia Retirement Act 
Applicable to Teachers in the Public Schools 
Who Taught Prior to July 1, 1942 


EACHER members of the Retirement System 

who taught in the Virginia public schools prior 
to July 1, 1942, and who, in consequence, were mem- 
bers of the system set up under the pension law then 
in effect may retire for service under the conditions 
which were set forth in the old law (repealed in 
1942). In other words, these teachers may retire 
upon the completion of thirty years of service and 
the attainment of age fifty-eight, if men, or fifty, if 
women. If a teacher in this group retires after thirty 
years of creditable service prior to attaining age sixty- 
five, his retirement allowance is reduced. 

One of the principal reasons for this is that under 
the general provisions of the Act the formula for de- 
termining the State annuity is based upon retirement 
for service at age sixty-five, at which time under the 
mortality tables used the retiring person would in 
the average have a certain number of years to live. 
The reserves set up are based on the annuity needs 
under this condition. If, therefore,. at the time of 
retirement the teacher is less than sixty-five years of 
age, the amount of the reserve set up must be spread 
Over a greater number of years and, in consequence, 
the annuity would be less per year, the amount less 
depending upon the age at the time of retirement. 
Under the Act, however, in no event is a teacher re- 
tired under the above conditions to receive a lesser 
retirement allowance than he would have received 
under the former teachers’ pension law. 

1. Question: Will a member’s retirement allow- 
ance be less if he ceases to contribute after 
reaching the age of 65 if he has less than 40 
years membership service? 

Answer: Generally speaking, if member’s total 
creditable service is less than 40 years, his al- 
lowance would be less if he discontinued con- 
tributing at age 65. 

2. Question: Should a teacher contribute 5 per 
cent or regular age rate? 

Answer: Normally, the larger the percentage 
paid in, the larger the retirement allowance 
that will be granted. However. a teacher who 
retires under the 30-year privilege before at- 
taining age 65, and who by the formula will 
be entitled to less than $500 should pay only 
5 per cent since he will be entitled to $500 
anyway, provided his average annual salary 
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the last five years before retirement was 
$1,000 or more. Also, a teacher with 40 years 
or more of service will probably find it of no 
advantage to contribute more than 5 per cent 
since with that length of service he will receive 
the maximum payable under the Act and if 
the teacher with 40 years creditable service 
is 65 or more years of age he would not prob- 
ably decrease the amount of his retirement 
allowance if he elected to make no further 
contributions as a-member. 

As to whether a teacher will receive more 
if he had contributed at the regular age rate 
than if his contribution had been at the 5 per 
cent rate would depend upon his age at the 
time of retirement, the years of service prior 
to July 1, 1942, the years of service as a 
member subsequent to July 1, 1942, the 
average annual salary the last five years before 
retirement, the amount of the | per cent con- 
tribution made under the former teachers’ 
pension law, and the amount of the contri- 
bution made under the present law. In some 
instances, upon retirement, a teacher will re- 
ceive as much by way of retirement allow- 
ance if he had contributed at the 5 per cent 
rate as he would if he contributed at the regu- 
lar age rate, but each case would have to stand 
on its own. In all cases of teachers entering 
service subsequent to July 1, 1942, it is ad- 
vantageous to contribute at the age rate be- 
cause retirement for such members has no 
maximum limit. 


Question: May a member change his rate of 


contribution from 5 per cent to age rate per 
cent, or the reverse, at any time, and again 
change back at a later date? 


Answer: Yes, but no refund can be received— 


one has credit for what has been paid in at 
the first rate and will accumulate credit from 


‘date of changing at the new rate, and may 


again change back at some future time. If 
you are in doubt about what rate to pay, 
please write to the Virginia Retirement Sys- 
tem, State Finance Building, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


4. Question: If a member retires with his full 


monthly retirement allowance and dies more 
than thirty days after retirement, will there 
be any further payment to his beneficiary 
or his estate? 
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Answer: No, not unless at time of his retire- 


ment he has taken one of the following op- 
tions as provided in the Act: 

Option 1. Reduced employee annuity payments 
during the life of the retired member, with 
the provision that in case of death before 
such annuity payments have equalled the 
value of his accumulated contributions at the 
time of his retirement, the balance shall be 
paid to his designated beneficiary or estate. 

Option 2. Reduced retirement allowance during 
the life of the retired member, with the pro- 
vision that at his death the allowance shall 
be continued throughout the life of such 
other person as he shall have designated at 
the time of his retirement. 

Option 3. Reduced retirement allowance during 
the life of the retired member, with the pro- 
visions that at his death one-half of the 
amount of his allowance shall be continued 
throughout the life of such other person as he 
shall have designated at the time of his re- 
tirement. 

Question: May a teacher who rejected the law 
in 1942 join now? 

Answer: Yes, but’ just as a new teacher without 
any prior credit. 

Question: Can a teacher drop his membership 
in the Retirement System? 

Answer: No, except by leaving the profession. 
He may then drop membership and with- 
draw his contributions with interest within a 
5-year period. 

Question: What is status of teacher who ceases 
employment, withdraws his accumulated con- 
tributions and is later reemployed as a teacher 
in Virginia public schools? 

Answer: Upon his reemployment he becomes 
subject to Virginia Retirement Act but is not 
credited with any previous service. 

Question: If a member dies in service, is the 
amount of his accumulated contributions pay- 
able to his named beneficiary or in case he has 
named no beneficiary, to his estate? 

Answer: Yes. 


Question: If one is retired on disability, can 
he add to his retirement allowance by earn- 
ing something at other work? 

Answer: Yes, but if he earns an amount which 
added to his retirement allowance amounts 
to more than his average annual salary the 
last five years before retirement (subject to a 
maximum of $2,000 in any one year) his re- 
tirement allowance will be reduced by enough 
to make his total new income no more than 
such average. 

Question: If one is retired on service, can he 
add to his retirement allowance by earning 
something at other work? 

Answer: Yes, provided his employment is not 
by the State or as a teacher in the Virginia 
public schools. 


Question: What credit is allowed a teacher who 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Information for Members 
of Retirement System 
Sixty-five or More Years Old 


Prepared by the Virginia Retirement System 


Section 13 (c) of the Virginia Retirement Act 
provides that a member of the Virginia Retire- 
ment System who has attained the age of sixty- 
five years may elect to make no further contri- 
butions as a member. 


Section 8(c) of the Act provides upon re- 
tirement for service of a member who has prior 
service credit, that is, creditable service as a mem- 
ber prior to July 1, 1942, the effective date of 
the Act, that the State annuity shall not be 
more than sufficient to provide, together with 
his employee annuity, a total retirement allow- 
ance of more than one-half his average annual 
salary the last five years before retirement sub- 


ject to a maximum salary of $2,000 in any one 
year. 


If a retiring member sixty-five years or more 
of age has approximately forty years creditable 
service, under the benefit formula set out in the 
Act his retirement allowance will reach the 
maximum and that being the case, if under these 
conditions of age and service, he continues to 
contribute, his retirement allowance will not 
thereby be increased. In effect, this means that 
the State limits its liability for prior service to 
the extent specified. The State, of course, con- 
tributes all the money for the prior service an- 
nuity. If a member is sixty-five or more years 
old and desires to elect to make no further con- 
tributions he should write the Retirement Sys- 
tem to this effect and on the next payroll which 
clears that office, the deduction for contributions 
will be eliminated. This notification should in- 
clude the name of the city or county in which 
teaching. If desired, this notification may be 
cleared to the Retirement System through your 
school board office to enable the school board to 
make the change on the next payroll submitted. 

While it is believed most members sixty-five 
or more years of age with forty years or more 
of creditable service have already elected to make 
no further contributions, it is probable there 
are a few who have not done so through lack 
ef information or for other reasons. In ad- 
dition to the above, some members, upon attain- 
ing the age of sixty-five hereafter will have forty 
or more years of service and their rights will be 
as stated. Of course, it is not known what ef- 
fect possible future amendments to the Act will 
have on the foregoing. 
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WE. had a joyous time with 

our Christmas prepara- 
tions which were climaxed with 
a party, gifts and tree with all the 
trimmings. I think I have never 
been so tired as about the time the 
last little first grader marched 
out shouting ““Goodby — Merry 
Christmas”’ to teacher. ““Oh, well,”’ 
I thought, “‘that is over, and after 
holidays we will really get down 
to work on the essentials. There 
won't be so many ‘extras’ in Jan- 
uary.”’ 

But the purpose of this article 
is to show you how wrong I was. 

January 3 found us back at 
school where I was greeted with 
“Looky, Mrs. Rakestraw, what 
Santa brought me’’. Several of the 
girls had brought their dolls to 
school. Our language lesson that 
day consisted of oral stories about 
the goodness of Santa. The next 
day other toys were brought in and 
the children were more interested 
in looking at and playing with 
them than with reading their les- 
sons. Other children were asking, 
“May I bring, etc., etc., to show 
you?” 

Then I decided I'd have to use 
the toys for teaching material if I 
were to get anywhere with them. 
So we planned then and there to 
have a real TOY SHOW that all 
might bring and show his favorite 
toys on the same day. We worked 
out together the following plans— 

1. Each child would bring one 
or two toys which he liked 
best. 

2. Prizes would be given for the 
prettiest girls’ toy and pret- 
tiest boys’ toy, also for the 
biggest, smallest, funniest, 
cutiest, silliest-looking, and 
most unusual toys. 





The Trading Post 





Teachers and administrators are invited to trade top 
ideas. Some successful plan or experience of yours, briefly 
stated, may help others. Write out your achievement, and 
thus share your ideas with the profession, making this a 


valuable exchange. 





Never A Dull Moment 


by MRS. BERTHA S. RAKESTRAW 
Teacher, First Grade, Campbell Court School, Bassett 


3. Three teachers in the build- 

ing were voted for as judges. 

4. Blue ribbons would be pinned 

on the winning toys. 

Admission of one cent would 

be charged but visitors would 

be told they could contribute 
more. 

6. The room would be deco- 

rated with crepe paper stream- 
ers and Japanese lanterns to be 
made by the children. 
I was authorized to buy eight 
25 cent prizes and two rolls 
of crepe paper to be paid for 
from the proceeds. 

Then the work began in earnest. 

All plans were written on. the 

blackboard or on charts for read- 

ing. There were stories every day 
about the progress of our plans. 

Every child was eager to read di- 

rections; determined to find out all 

the new words so as not to miss a 

thing. In addition to reading and 

numbers lessons, there was much 
art work as the children drew and 
painted toys and planned arrange- 
ments of the exhibit. Invitations 
were mimeographed for the chil- 
dren to take home and a copy sent 
to each room in school. Commit- 
tees were appointed to help arrange 
the toys attractively, to collect the 
admission, and to act as guides 
and ushers. We had learned a poem 

‘The Animal Store’’ which the 

children liked very much, so we 

planned that different children 
would recite it during the day for 
the visitors, especially for their 
own parents. 

The toys were brought the day 
before, seventy-nine in all. These 
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were registered and each child given 
a number which he pinned or 
scotch-taped to his toy. Then they 
were classified and arranged on 
tables, benches, long planks over 
the radiators and everywhere space 
permitted. ‘Such an array! Our 
room looked like the toy depart- 
ment of a big store before Christ- 
mas. The decorations were gay and 
pretty. 

The great day, January 14, fi- 
nally arrived, bright and clear. We 
had hoped for pretty weather so 
that the parents would come. They 
began arriving early and came in a 
steady stream all day long. Also 
practically every child in our school 
of 525 saw the show. 

The cooperation and teamwork 
of the children was remarkable for 
six and seven-year olds. They were 
on their very best behavior. 


The children were so happy it 
was good to watch them. And the 
show was a grand success in every 
respect. When we counted our 
pennies, nickles, dimes, quarters, 
fifty cent pieces—yes, and one dol- 
lar—their joy knew no bounds— 
$11.69. They could pay teacher 
back the $1.80 and have lots left 
over to buy something nice for the 
room. 


Then lastly, there was the clip- 
ping about the “Campbell Court 
Toy Show”’ from the-town weekly 
which was read in class, nearly 
every child having a copy. 


Well, now maybe down to 
‘brass tacks’. 
But no, our new “Rhythm 


Band” just arrived and here we go 
again—never a dull moment! 
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A Purposeful Learning Activity 


6 AVE you seen Lawrence 

Motor Company’s new 
place? Man! it’s nice—glass every- 
where,’ exploded Dickie. 

‘And Binswanger’s new place?” 
exclaimed Bobby, his twin. 

‘And Murphy’s new store?” 

“First and Merchants’ new 
branch?’ 

“What about the 
place? It's so pretty!” 

All of this came in almost the 
same breath the next morning after 
we had examined and discussed 
some visual material given us on 
the glass industry by the Coca- 
Cola Company. Thus my sixth 
grade youngsters were launched 
upon a unit on “Glass in Daily 
Living’, which climaxed in a suc- 
cessful and colorful exhibit in the 
front hall of the school. 

Very informally, committees 
were set up to investigate interest- 
ing phases of the project. Out- 
standing among these were: His- 
tory of Glass, Production of Glass, 
Scientific Use of Glass, Glass for 
Lighting, Glass for Building, Glass 
for Lenses, and Glass for Beauty. 
One group made posters showing 
all uses of glass. In many cases 
the work overlapped which led to 
a more effective diffusion of knowl- 
edge through a general sharing and 
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by MRS. MAY MINOR NUCKOLS 


William Fox School, Richmond 


working together of the commit- 
tee groups. Gradually the work 
became integrated with every sub- 
ject in the daily program. 
Experience in reading and re- 
search was gained through frequent 
use of texts, encyclopedias, maga- 
zines and newspapers. In search- 
ing for the latest developments re- 
sulting from _ scientific research, 
pupils learned about copyrights. 
Oral expression improved daily as 
they discussed pictures, movies, ob- 
jects and news items. They felt 
the necessity to speak clearly and 
distinctly so that others could un- 
derstand and be entertained as well 
as be informed by _ interesting 
phases of the study. At the same 
time they found it necessary to or- 
ganize their thoughts and ideas for 
talks, articles and letters. At one 
point several pupils gave reports 
on a lecture they were privileged to 
hear at the Woman's Club. Others 
brought in several articles from 
‘Life’. Letterwriting was prac- 
ticed as their first need for busi- 
ness form came in connection with 
requests for free materials. Skills 
improved as need became evident 
for lettering on booklets, hand- 
writing, spelling, paragraphing, 
capitalization, and correct form. 
At this time a definite self-evalua- 


Students Examine Glass Exhibit 


tion of their progress was shown. 
They thought of and wrote letters 
of thanks and letters of invitation 
with greater clarity, neatness and 
expression. Vocabularies were en- 
larged to include such words as 
transparent, translucent, lehr, an- 
neal, vacuum, mosaic, engrave, 
etch, mould, diameter, and observ- 
atory. These words were used 
intelligently by most of the group 
in speaking and in the list of 
‘Things I Never Knew Till Now”’ 
which included many facts found 
during the activity. 

Maps of the countries important 
to the glass industry were made, 
colored and mounted effectively. 
Geography was needed further in 
the understanding that occupations 
are dependent on natural resources 
at hand and climatic conditions. 
Special emphasis was placed on the 
factory at Jamestown established 
by Poles, Swedes, and Italians by 
use of a timely newspaper article 
on recent discoveries on the site of 
the first glass factory in America. 
A trip to the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts gave the youngsters an 
opportunity to see some rare speci- 
mens of very ancient glass from 
foreign lands. History included a 
study of the lives of the earliest 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Southern Interscholastic 


Press Association 
by OZZIE OSBORNE 


ro SCHOOL journalism 

teachers, faculty advisers, and 
students shared ideas and construc- 
tive criticism at the Southern I[n- 
terscholastic Press Association con- 
ference at Washington and Lee 
University in Lexington. The 
group met this year on April 8 and 
9 for the 20th annual convention. 
The popularity of the event can 
be judged from the fact that this 
years convention was attended by 
nearly 600 delegates from all the 
Southern States, in comparison 
with an attendance of 75 delegates 
at the first conference held in 1926. 

The object of the organization 
is, according to its program: 

‘To serve as a stimulus in rais- 
ing and maintaining high stand- 
ards of scholastic journalism and 
to unite in a common organization 
the scholastic journalists from all 
parts of the South.”’ 

The meeting served as a get- 
together of faculty members and 
high school students who met to 
share their publishing experiences 


and problems. In this way, teach- 
ers and students increase their prac- 
tical knowledge of journalism, 
which, of course, helps them to 
improve their publications. 

While at the convention, dele- 
gates and advisers were given an 
opportunity to hear men nationally 
known in their professions speak 
on various phases of newspaper 
and yearbook production, radio, 
and creative writing. 


Outstanding Speakers 

In the past, the convention's list 
of speakers has read like a Who's 
Who of journalism. Among those 
who have spoken were: Marquis 
Childs, Alex Raymond, Raymond 
Clapper, Harry Flood Byrd, Jr., 
and Mrs. Ogden Reid. This year’s 
list included John Mason Brown, 
Fred Lasswell, and Lyle Wilson. 

The convention also included a 
demonstration by university stu- 
dents of newspaper editing and 
make-up and of editing and broad- 
casting a radio news program. An- 





A group of students at the 19th Annual Convention watch Washington and 
Lee journalism students “dummy” a newspaper. 
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O. W. Riegel, Cc. O. Voight, 
Director of the Journalism In- 
Lee Memorial structor at 
School of Jour- Washington and 
nalism, Washing- Lee, who headed 
ton and Lee Uni- this year’s con- 
versity. vention. 





Julian Crawford Osborne, 
author of this article, 
is Editor-in-Chief of “The 
Ringtum Phi,” student 
newspaper, published by the 
students of Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. 





other annual feature was the ban- 
quet meeting of Quill and Scroll, 
honorary high school journalism 
society. 


Awards Are Given 

At the banquet on Saturday 
night awards were given to the 
best newspapers, yearbooks, and 
magazines of the schools repre- 
sented at the convention. All pub- 
lications were classified into groups 
according to the size of the schools 
which the publications represent. 

Awards were given to publica- 
tions on the basis of appearance, 
news content, editorial effective- 
ness, value as an advertising me- 
dium, degree to which publications 
are representatives of their schools, 
and degree to which they give good 
impressions of the schools in com- 
parison with other papers in the 
same class. One of the most impor- 
tant services of the SIPA is the 
thorough personal criticism of 
member publications at meetings 
of individual staffs with critics. 

A special clinic and round table 
program was held for faculty spon- 
sors of school publications. These 
conferences were especially helpful 
in allowing sponsors to exchange 
ideas and discussscommon prob- 
lems. 

The work behind organizing 
and holding the conference was, of 
course, tremendous. To the head 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Good Citizens Serve Democracy Through 


Their Schools 


By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 


\) J HEN I recall the political 


illiteracy of our young 
troops at the start of the war, I am 
moved to charge education with 
gross dereliction in its responsibil- 
ity to teach knowledge of the hu- 
man values at issue in the world. 
‘Unlike too many critics of edu- 
cation, however, I cannot lay the 
blame on the doorstep of education 
alone. Rather it must be shared 
with the people as a whole. Their 
shocking apathy to the condition 
of their schools and the sterility 
of their curriculum is responsible 
even today for the political imma- 
turity, the economic ignorance, the 
philosophical indifference and the 
spiritual insolvency of so many 
young men. 


Throughout Europe, wherever 
our armies were stationed, the peo- 
ple were bewildered by Americans 
who appeared indifferent to the po- 
litical and philosophical origins 
and nature of the most powerful 
and progressive nation in_ the 
world. 

Unhappily, when driven into a 
corner intellectually, our soldiers 
were forced to fall back on our 
wage scales, our automobiles, our 
refrigerators—and eventually and 
triumphantly to the American 
bathroom—for their defense. Here 
is an indictment, not only of 
American education—but of the 
irresponsible indifference of citi- 
zens who have permitted this vac- 
uum to remain. 


Recently, when I charged edu- 
cation with these derelictions, my 
audience of first citizens nodded 
comfortably and agreed, I turned 
on them. 

‘How many of you,’ I asked, 
‘are members of a schoolboard?’’ 

Of the more than 60 men in the 
room, not one raised his hand. 

“How many of you,” I con- 
tinued, ‘““know the name of your 
child’s teacher?”’ 
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Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 


There was a showing of a scant 
half dozen hands. 

‘How many of you,’ I pressed, 
“have ever asked your child’s teach- 
er home to dinner to measure her 
worth for yourself ?”’ 

Not a single hand went up. 

Here, then, was an audience of 
successful business and professional 
men, too busy each in his own 
daily affairs to determine for him- 
self the character and quality of 
education furnished his sons and 
daughters. 

Victims of the checkbook habit, 
each was quite content to let it go 
simply by paying the bills. 

This is citizenship by the dol- 
lar sign: it cannot and will not 
work. 

Until the American people shake 
themselves out of this appalling 
lethargy and make their schools— 
together with the selection, the wel- 
fare, and rewards of their teachers 
—a matter of their personal and 
intimate concern, we shall go forth 
to do battle psychologically with 
the aggressive legions of stateism 
woefully trained and poorly 
equipped, handicapped from the 
outset. 

Men cannot be impressed into 
good citizenship. If they are to 
cherish the freedoms that come to 


them under democratic self-govern- 
ment, they cannot be disciplined 
into devotion. Instead they must 
be taught to value the great spirit- 
ual possessions to which they are 
born, by assuming from childhood 
a share of responsibility for safe- 
guarding those possessions. Good 
citizenship springs from an appre- 
ciation of the great values of our 
institutions and from active par- 
ticipation in them. 

Democratic institutions will con- 
tinue to prosper and flourish only 
so long as they are fed on freedom 
for all, not on abridgment for 
some. 

We are engaged in a contest to- 
day over the integrity of the indi- 
vidual versus the integrity of the 
state. It is a contest as startlingly 
dramatic as the air lift into Berlin, 
as obscurely insignificant as the at- 
titudes of a single man. It is a 
contest in which ideas are as im- 
portant as the atom bomb, and it 
is a contest that can conceivably 
last to the end of our lifetime. 

A democracy such as ours can- 
not be defeated in this struggle: it 
can only lose by default. 

It can only lose if our people 
deny through indifference and neg- 
lect their personal responsibilities 
for its security and growth. 





By the Dollar Sign .. . 

“Citizenship by the dollar sign cannot and will not work,” 
declared General Omar Bradley, chief of staff, U. S. Army, in 
the February 26 issue of “Collier’s” from which the accom- 
panying article is adapted and reprinted in “The Public and 


Education,” NEA publication. 


A corps commander in North Africa and later in Sicily during 
World War Il, General Bradley led an army across the Nor- 


mandy beaches and pushed on to the Rhine. 


In the spring of 


1945, following the German campaign, he was awarded his 


fourth star. 


On August 15, 1945, he became administrator of the Veterans 


Administration and served in this capacity until December 1, 
1947. He became chief of staff of the Army on February 7, 1948. 
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Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 11) 
cation Series help teachers and 
administrators determine what 
shall be taught, for the very selec- 
tion of certain topics and problems 
as centers of instructional organiza- 
tton constitutes a sort of definition 
as to what subject matter is most 
important and how it may best be 
grouped for classroom purposes. 
The function of these units is to 
provide authentic and unbiased 
materials, tested for teachability, 
dedicated neither to the defense of 
any vested interest nor to the pro- 
motion of any specific program 
of social-economic reform. By im- 
partial explanation of issues and 
objective presentation of the facts, 
they aim to help young people to 
become more intelligent, more ef- 
fective, and more conscientious 
consumers in the economic system 

in which they live. 

However, the Consumer Edu- 
cation Series was never intended to 
include all the subject matter which 
is essential to a good program of 
consumer education. Many con- 
tributions to that program must 
come from all parts of the school’s 
curriculum. Consequently there re- 
mains the great problem of fitting 
many small, distinctive contribu- 
tions into an integrated program 
for all students. 

The monograph, Consumer 
Education in Your School, pub- 
lished by the Consumer Education 
Study, is devoted wholly to the 
purpose of helping a school staff to 
plan such a program of consumer 
education and put it into effect. 
An article entitled, ‘Bringing Con- 
sumer Education into Action,” 
based upon this monograph, has 
recently been distributed to every 
junior and senior high school in 
Virginia. This is not an article 
about consumer education; rather, 
it is a plan of action by which a 
school staff can speedily analyze 
their needs and blueprint a sound 
working program of consumer 
education. 


Conscientious Consumers 

The Consumer Education Study 
is making an honest effort to pro- 
duce materials that are accurate, un- 
biased, and promotive of one thing 
only—the healthy development of 
young citizens who should be in- 
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telligent, efficient, and conscien- 
tious in the consumption of goods 
and services. The Study believes 
the materials exemplify what 
school people have been seeking 
when they were given sound theory 
and complained that they had 
nothing concrete to use in carry- 
ing out the theory. Finally, the 
Study believes the materials are an 
essential part of the program of 
general education, which is promis- 
ing liberation from the shackles of 
tradition that has caused and still 
causes so much ineffectiveness in 
our schools. 





Press Association 
(Continued from page 22) 

of the Lee Memorial Journalism 
Foundation, O. W. Riegel, fell 
most of the actual work. Obtain- 
ing speakers and making out a pro- 
gram for the convention was done 
the Fall preceding the Spring meet- 
ing. 

Sigma Delta Chi, national jour- 
nalism fraternity, cooperated with 
the journalism school in sponsor- 
ing the convention. The fraternity, 
besides doing much of the work, 
also published a special edition of 
the University newspaper, The 
Ring-tum Phi, especially for the 
convention. 

Virginia schools and their teach- 
ers have always figured prominent- 
ly in SIPA activities. The chair- 
man of the faculty advisory com- 
mittee this year was Frances Tay- 
lor, of Newsport News High 
School. 

A special contest for Virginia 
schools was sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Press Association. ‘‘The 
Scholastic Press Award”, a bronze 
trophy, was awarded to the Vir- 
ginia high school newspaper which 
“shows the most effective and pro- 
gressive leadership during the year’’ 
and “‘the most improvement in 
content and appearance.’ The 
award was won this year by the 
Wa-Lo-Hi-Lights, Warren Coun- 
ty High School, Front Royal. 

Through the Southern Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, Gen- 
eral Lee’s idea of progress through 
an informed and enlightened press 
leadership has reached down and 
taken root in the high schools and 
preparatory schools of the entire 
region of the South. 








If I Were A Teacher 


If it takes a fifty-thousand dol- 
lar man to guide a client, or de- 
velop a coal mine or put a corpora- 
tion on its feet, what is a man 
worth who takes that boy of yours, 
guides him, puts him on his feet, 
and makes a man of him? 


If I, as a teacher, lived up to 
that challenge as I did my part 
in teaching the world’s boys and 
girls, I should make a contribution 
far greater than the banker’s ac- 
cumulation of dollars, the lawyer’s 
drawing of briefs, the merchant’s 
trafficking in goods, and the doc- 
tor’s mending of broken flesh. I 
would be handling, encouraging 
developing human souls—boys and 
girls—the finest things on man’s 
earth. No banker, no lawyer, no 
merchant, no doctor should hold 
his head higher than I. If I were 
a teacher, I should be justly proud. 


If I were a teacher I should want 
the imagination to look out upon 
my thirty youngsters and see in 
them not just feet to keep in line, 
heads to be crammed with facts, 
with a pay check at the end of the 
month; but rather thirty possibili- 
ties, thirty challenges. Each one 
has something in , him different 
from everyone else in the world. 
I should want to help each one of 
my children to find that “some- 
thing.” If I were a teacher I 
should be intensely human. 


If I were a teacher I should hope 
to feel as one American school- 
teacher has felt: “I thank you, 
parent, for lending me your child 
today. All the years of love and 
care and training which you have 
given him stood him in good stead 
in his work and in his play. I send 
him home to you tonight, I hope 
a little stronger, little taller, a 
little freer, a little nearer his goal. 
Lend him to me tomorrow, I pray 
you.” If I were a teacher I should 
be wisely humble. 


Yes, if I were a teacher in an 
American school today, I should be 
proud, human, humble, and I 
should be happy!—Adapted from 
New York Times Magazine. 
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WE LEAD THE CLASS WHEN 

IT COMES TO VACATION PLANS! LET 
M & R COACH YOU IN 

THE WAYS AND MEANS OF A 


STRAIGHT="A” SUMMER 


When we were in school, our teachers told us that the next 
best thing to knowing something was knowing where to find 
it. And it’s just as true that the next best thing to having 
a thing is knowing where to get it—naturally, ‘’where to get 
it’’ is at Miller & Rhoads. If you’re leafing wistfully through 
your Rand McNally with faraway places in mind, come on 
down to reliable Thomas Cook & Son Travel Agency on our 
Customers’ Service Balcony, for first-hand information on 
places to go, how to get there, and that all-important ques- 
tion, “How Much?” Maybe you’re past the day-dreaming 
stage and are all set to see for yourself how things are in 
Glochamarra. Cook’s Travel Agency will make your reser- 
vations on plane, train, boat or bus; they’ll reserve your rooms 
at hotels you know are desirable; they‘’ll chart your course 
on a luxury liner or keep costs at a minimum. And all you 
have to do is name the place you want to go. 


So much for the wanderlust. For you who've decided to dedi- 
cate this summer to catching up on your outdoor life, there’s 
our Sporting Goods Shop in the Corner Shop. You'll find 
everything there from fishing flies to big game rifles, and 
if you’re a novice at the sport of your choice, you can lean 
on our experts for good advice in selection. The Camera 
Shop is there, too, if you’ve decided to make a permanent 
record of your athletic prowess. Or maybe you've decided 
that the best way to spend that three months is to stay in 
your own back yard. We've outdoor furniture galore, won- 
derful radios and television sets, stacks of marvelous, mil- 
lions of fascinating books! 


And of course, for all these summer activities, there are our 
wonderful second and third floors of fashion, with clothes 
for every classification imaginable. Whether your case is 
covered above, or you've decided to go to summer school, 
or do any of a million other fascinating things, ninety days 
of “‘no-school”’ stretch before you. Come in and see the 
many, many ways that Miller & Rhoads can help you make 
the most of them—and of yourself! 


eB 
illoy & heads THE SHOPPING CENTER, 
RICHMOND 
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Remmie L. Arnold 
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appropriation made by the State 
for the purpose of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity between the 
various school divisions. This is 
done to assure a minimum educa- 
tion program. At present there is 
less than $500,000 appropriated 
for this purpose and the real need 
indicates it will take $5,000,000. 
It is important that this need be 
met. 

Building needs that are evident 
due to the replacing of unsafe 
buildings, the need for additional 
buildings to house the number of 
children and the need for providing 
better facilities in many of our 
school systems must be met at 
once. If sufficient funds cannot be 
found within the present tax struc- 
ture, I would favor a bond issue 
to take care of the part the State 
should take in providing for neces- 
sary construction for public 
schools, our State supported col- 
leges and universities. 


John S. Battle 


(Continued from page 15) 


for our school teachers. I shall 
take into consideration every fac- 
tor in the cost of a teacher’s prepa- 
ration and a teacher's living ex- 
pense in order to arrive at this 
figure, but as to the exact amount 
of this minimum salary, I am not 
willing to enter a bidding contest 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

We must also provide more lib- 
eral retirement features in order to 
attract and hold the best people 
available in our State service. 

I am satisfied that all of this 
can be done by reasonable economy 
and the application of strict busi- 
ness methods and practices in our 
school system as well as in other 
departments of the State govern- 
ment. 

In dealing with our school prob- 
lems, I am convinced that money 
alone will not provide the type of 
education to which every Virginia 
child is entitled. In recent years, 
the dollar yardstick, I think, has 
been over-emphasized. Too little 
attention has been paid to im- 
proved standards and to greater 
administrative efficiency, and the 
avoidance of waste in operation. It 
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is obvious to all of us that oppor- 
tunity for such improvement and 
efficiency exists. Too long we have 
been told that piling one appro- 
priation upon another is the 
panacea for the ills of our school 
system. The fact stands forth, 
however, that the value of a school 
dollar can be measured only by the 
effectiveness of its expenditure to 
derive a maximum of education for 
each dollar expended. 

It is just as dangerous to over- 
emphasize the dollar mark in our 
school operations as it is to deny 
to the schools the necessary finan- 
cial aid, which, if efficiently ex- 
pended, will result in the educa- 
tional returns we all desire. 

I propose a combination of the 
two. And I promise to measure 
the effectiveness of every tax dollar 
we spend for our public school 
system while I am Governor in a 
continuous effort to procure for our 
children the maximum of funda- 
mental education with every dollar 
expended. 

In plain language, I make this 
pledge to the people of Virginia: 

If chosen to serve as their chief 
executive, I shall vigorously de- 
mand that the entire public school 
system be re-examined, re-organ- 
ized and re-vitalized. Under such 
an improved system, including 
higher standards, I pledge further 
to recommend legislation to the 
General Assembly to make avail- 
able State funds in addition to 
those I mention in this statement, 
in order to augment local school 
funds, should such be necessary to 
attain the objective I have set for 
myself during my term as Gov- 
ernor, and which I repeat for the 
sake of emphasis, is that I shall see 
that every child in Virginia shall 
have an opportunity to get a sound 
public school education. 


Horace H. Edwards 


(Continued from page 16) 


ers. Better education will help us 
to firmer economic security through 
more enlightened development, 
utilization, and conservation of our 
magnificent resources. 

The Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce in 1945 commissioned 
a learned committee to study the 
tax structure of the State. This 
committee reported: ‘“The time 





has come for Virginia to recognize 
that excessively low tax rates, ac- 
companied, as they must be, by in- 
ferior education, public health, and 
other essential State services, are in 
fact obstacles to the effective op- 
eration of the economy rather than 


stimuli. 

Haven't we been too slow to 
recognize the elementary truth in 
this? Is it not time we started? 
Money, of course, doesn’t mean 
of itself a good school system, but 
without adequate funds there is 
nothing with which to build a 
really comprehensive system. That 
is the starting point. I propose to 
offer it and to offer it at an average 
cost of only three cents per person 
per day. 

That much I shall do for the 
material side of this problem. The 
technical and spiritual leadership 
which comes with the brick and 
mortar shall suffer no lack of en- 
thusiastic support. The future of 
our children is at stake. Is there 
anything to hinder a united effort 
now? 

Remember one thing—definite- 
ly and positively—you will not 
achieve your school objectives dur- 
ing the next four years unless Vir- 
ginia adopts a sales tax. Let your 
vote be a mandate on. August 2 
for this. 


Francis P. Miller 


(Continued from page 17) 


ing programs with funds released 
from instructional costs. This plan 
guarantees the maximum amount 
of initiative and participation on 
the part of local communities. 
Thus, local government can be pre- 
served and a sound program for our 
public schools can be inaugurated. 





Journals Wanted 


The State Teachers Col- 
lege Library at Farmville, 
in order to complete its set 
of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, needs issues in 
the following volumes: vol- 
umes 1, 2, 6. 9, 10-16. If 
anyone can help complete 
these volumes, please con- 
tact Beverley Ruffin, Col- 
lege Librarian. 
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Dear Soviet Teachers: 


We note that you have been discreetly 
silent on some aspects of the Communist 
system. And that you have been urged 
by Pravda to fill your students with 
“profound contempt” for the admira- 
tion given to ours. 

May we respectfully suggest a few 
more things that you’d better keep quiet 
about if you want the young Russians 
to grow up convinced Communists. 

Don’t tell them that in America the 
opportunity for advancement is unlim- 
ited—that here a man can work where 
he pleases and change his job when he 
pleases, and that he has the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

Don’t say anything about the com- 
petitive system, with rewards for initia- 
tive and enterprise in free markets—the 
same system which has produced a 
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standard of living about ten times 
higher than yours. 

Don’t mention that here people can 
own things and manage their own busi- 
nesses ... and invest money in new 
undertakings. 

Don’t breathe a word about the Amer- 
ican urge to invent better machines— 
and more productive ways to use them. 

Don’t refer to a dynamic way of life 
that keeps on turning out more and bet- 
ter goods—keeps on lowering costs and 
raising wages, with shorter working 
hours. 

In other words, don’t give them any 
of the facts about what happens when 
free people, governing themselves and 
spurred by ambition, go all-out to build 
a new kind of country—different from 
any the world has ever seen. 


We don’t say our way is perfect— 
far from it. We still have our ups and 
downs of prices and jobs. But we 
know what’s wrong and we're free to 
do something about it. Change is our 
middle name. And in the long run, our 
system always changes for the better. 


P.S. About that “priority of inven- 
tions,” the point isn’t whether the Rus- 
sian scientist Lodygin invented electric 
light before Edison, but what happened 
after it was invented. Which system— 
yours or ours—has mass-produced for 
more people the daily benefits of such 
inventions as the automobile, telephone, 
radio, refrigeration, central heating, 
modern plumbing and better farm ma- 
chinery? The world knows that it is our 
system! 


John Q. Mattie US. A. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE, THE BETTER WE LIVE 


FREE! Send for this 


In words and pictures, it tells you 
—How our U. S. Economic System 
started 

—Why Americans enjoy the world’s 
highest standard of living 

—Why we take progress for 
granted 

—How mass production began 





NAME 


valuable booklet today: 


—How we have been able to raise 
wages and shorten working hours 
—Why more Americans have jobs 
than ever before 

—Why the mainspring of our sys- 
tem is productivity 

—How a still better living can be 
had for all 


MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising Council, Inc., 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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DISCOVER FLORIDA IN ITS 











COOL SUMMERTIME GLORY 


TEMPERATURE ONLY 80° © ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL 


NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES 


| Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
N A 5 a L i N E be i 5 T Oo RY crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 
low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 


0 ) that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 
etn Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
0 0 destination. 
As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to 


October 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 
tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 


ON RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET _ bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 
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SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake 
Wales near Orlando. Florida is a vacation- 
land of entrancing beauty, exotic flowers 
at their best in summer. Students of his- 
tory find Florida a treasure trove. 
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Check List 


(Continued from page 13) 
planning the ultimate school plant. 

Many small American school 
districts have neither adequate fi- 
nancial means to build the 
schools they need nor the number 
of pupils necessary to make a really 
first-class high school or elemen- 
tary school. 

Consolidation of small districts 
into larger units seems to offer at 
least a partial solution for this sit- 
uation. Boards of education in 
such small communities should ex- 
plore all possibilities to find out 
whether or not it would be better 
for the children and more econom- 
ical for all taxpayers to cooperate 
with adjoining school districts in 
planning for school buildings. By 
so doing they would pool their re- 
sources to finance the erection and 
the conduct of the schools. 


One high school, planned to 
serve two or three contiguous dis- 
tricts, is far more economical to 
build than two or three small 
schools with duplication of costly 
facilities. Furthermore, better edu- 
cational programs are possible in 
larger schools because of more di- 
versified facilities and curriculum. 


Determine Needs 

One of the most crucial steps 
in planning is the accurate transla- 
tion of the school program and its 
requirements into building needs. 
This means determining the right 
number and size of classrooms, lab- 
oratories, shops, health and phys- 
ical-education -facilities, study 
rooms, service rooms, offices, and a 
multitude of other important 
items. 

To do this accurately means a 
better school, often at lower costs, 
since occasionally there has been 
the tendency to overload the school 
with more facilities of certain types 
than the program required, thus 
producing an unbalanced school 
building which was more expen- 
sive to build and to operate than 
necessary. Boards of education can 
avoid this error by the use of scien- 
tific methods which have proved 
effective in producing well-bal- 
anced buildings. 

School buildings are never built 
for the past or even for the pres- 
ent. They must be planned and 


built for the future. Planners of 
school buildings must be thorough- 
ly informed on the trends in edu- 
cation because trends reveal in part 
the future. 

This is not an easy or simple 
task. Education develops and 
changes as the profession learns 
more about human beings—about 
how they learn, why they behave 
as they do, and what is best for 
their health and physical growth. 
School buildings must be planned 
with a clear recognition of the de- 
sirable changes in education which 
should result from this greater 
knowledge of the learners, and, 
how these changes should affect 
the building facilities provided. 

Another important trend to 
which careful consideration must 
be given is the increase in the use 
of the school as a community 
building. This is a revival in mod- 
ern urban America of the commu- 
nity function that the ‘‘little red 
schoolhouse’ served in pioneer 
rural America. Each board must 
solve this problem in terms of the 
requirements for this sort of com- 
munity facility, keeping in mind 
that accommodations that are best 
adapted to adult uses are also very 
valuable for the educational, 
health, and recreational programs 
of growing boys and girls. 

For instance, the auditorium and 
the gymnasium in elementary 
schools can be used by both 
groups; and ‘‘all-purpose’’ rooms 
can be used by the elementary- 
school orchestra and band, by Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
mothers’ groups, and for many 
other school and community ac- 
tivities. 

Community groups demand 
small playgrounds for small chil- 
dren and recreational programs on 
Saturdays and vacations, large 
playgrounds for boys and girls im- 
mediately below the teens and in 
the early teens, and playfields for 
adults. Elementary-school grounds 
should be large enough to serve the 
first two groups, and junior- and 
senior-high-school playfields 
should be adequate to serve the 
older youth and adults in organ- 
ized sports and games. 

Educational leaders must be alert 
and open-minded; they must em- 
ploy initiative and imagination as 





well as objective methods in de- 
signing the master plan of the fu- 
ture school plant and in planning 
for each individual building so that 
it may function effectively through- 
out a long life of service to children, 
youth, and adults. The value and 
permanence of certain educational 
trends have been substantiated 
through successful experience; 
planners must, therefore, recognize 
those trends that yield the clues to 
the future. 





Graduation Days. 





“The Growing Challenge” 


—Slides Available 


“The Growing Challenge”, con- 
sisting of 26 kodachrome slides, to- 
gether with a suggested script and 
a set of background statistics, pre- 
pared by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, is 
available for your use in presenting 
the problems of education to the 
community. 

A graphic story is told in color, 
beginning with the first slide on 
population growth and shift since 
1940 and continuing through eco- 
nomic trends to the need for better 
schools, adequately equipped and 
manned by competent teachers to 
properly educate our children. The 
script concludes that “When facts 
reveal needs, the businessman has 
shown increased willingness to take 
the initiative in meeting the chal- 
lenge.” 

The slides are excellent for pre- 
senting information to civic groups, 
PTA, and local education associa- 
tions. Bookings may be made, 
without charge, through the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 401 
North 9th Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

















High School Teachers of Reading: 


Will you please write me about your suc- 
cesses or problems in your reading programs 
for a collection of experiences? If you use 
Let’s Read, please tell me how you use it. 


HELEN RAND MILLER, 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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It all depends upon whether you're talk- 
ing about shipping freight, or taking 
a trip, or building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 1% cents 
for moving a ton a mile. They carry pas- 
sengers for an average charge of only 
2% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved 
up and put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line—an investment 
not only in track, but also in locomotives 
and cars, bridges and signals, and sta- 
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tions and yards that make up a working 
railroad. 

Because of that investment, America 
has a railroad system that provides the 
most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transporta- 
tion in the world. What’s more, it’s a 
system which not only does not rely 
upon help from taxpayers—but actually 
pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of 
the nation’s needs requires not only 
constant maintenance but a steady pro- 
gram of replacement and improvement 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 
Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 









—and the costs of doing that are twice 
what they were before the war. The 
only way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn an 
adequate return on the money invested 
in them. 

To enable American railroads to con- 
tinue giving the most economical, most 
efficient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation in the world, it’s important to 
everybody that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of producing 
the service—for tomorrow’s railroads 
depend on today’s earnings. 
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Retirement 
(Continued from page 21) 


was a member of the Virginia Retirement Sys- 
tem at the time he entered the Armed Forces 
and re-enters the active service of the Virginia 
public free school system? 
Answer: He is credited with his period of active 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States provided he resumes his service as a 
teacher in the Virginia public schools by Oc- 
tober 1, 1948, or within four months after 
discharge from the Armed Forces of the 
United States, whichever is later. He is also 
entitled to credit for his period of creditable 
service before entering the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 


FORMULA FOR ESTIMATING YOUR 


APPROXIMATE RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 
l. 


Divide your average annual salary the last five 
years before retirement (subject to a maximum 
salary of $2,000 in any one year) by 80 and 
multiply the result by your total years of credit- 
able service (service prior and subsequent to July 
1, 1942). 

Add $1.00 per year for the number of years 
taught before 1942 which approximates your 1 
per cent contribution. 

If you have contributed at the regular age rate, 
these two sums should approximate your retire- 
ment allowance if you are 65 years of age at time 
of retirement, provided the amount is not more 
than one-half your average salary for the last 5 
years on the basis above mentioned. 

If you have 30 or more years creditable service 
and are under 65 years of age, then multiply your 
approximate retirement allowance as found above 
by the percentage given in the following table 
for your age and sex. This resulting figure 








should approximate your retiremert allowance if 
you are less than 65, unless it is not as much as 
the amount you would have received under the 
old law. 

Under the old law, the retirement allowance 
was one-half the average salary the last 5 years 
before retirement up to a maximum of $400 per 
year unless such average salary was $1,000 or 
more per year, in which case it was $500 per year. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES ON FULL 
YEAR BASIS FOR DETERMINING RETIREMENT 
ALLOWANCE UNDER 65 YEARS OF AGE 

Nearest Age at 


Retirement Men Women 
60 .65 .69 
61 .70 .74 
62 .76 79 
63 .83 .85 
64 91 .92 
65 1.00 1.00 


Application of Retirement Allowance Formula 
Sample Case: Teacher has taught 32 years (26 years 
prior to 1942), has an average final compen- 
sation* of $1,850, is 62 years of age: 

1. 32 times 1/80 times $1,850 

2. Add $1.00 per year for 1 per cent 

contribution times 26 years 26.00 
$766.00 

3. $766 times .79 (percentage for women 62) — 

$605.14 (approximate allowance). 

To arrive at his or her own-estimated annual re- 
tirement allowance, a teacher should substitute his 
or her own factors in this calculation, that is—total 
years of service, average final compensation for last 
5 years, years of 1 per cent contribution and per- 
centage allowance for age. 


$740.00 


*Average final compensation means your average annual salary the 
last 5 years before retirement, subject to a maximum salary of $2,000 
in any one year. 





Summer Workshops in Music 
and Related Folk Arts have been 
announced as follows: Choral Music 
Workshop and Camp, Massanetta 
Springs, June 13-19; Workshops in 
Elementary School Music, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, June 20-July 
15 (Primary Grades), July 18-August 
12 (Intermediate Grades); Instru- 
mental Music Workshop and Camp, 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Fishersville, June 27-July 2; Folk 
Arts Workshop, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, June 20-July 15. Among 
the leaders secured for these workshops 
are Dr. Harry Robert Wilson, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Bennett, Donald E. Mc- 
Ginnis, and Richard Chase. Full par- 
ticulars may be secured from Dr. Lester 











S. Bucher, State Supervisor of Music 
Education, State Board of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia. 
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The twelve fairies around the cradle of the princess, from the Belle 
Haven Elementary School’s presentation of the operetta, “Sleeping 
Beauty.” In this project the entire community cooperated; a former 
music teacher in Accomack County is giving her time to achieve a bal- 
anced program for the school children of the community. 
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A Budget's No Handicap with 
















Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 
plete travel information, designed 


especially for you... and your Vacation! 


Tour Department \ 
Continental Trailways 
315 Continental Ave. 


Dallas 2, Texas 
Gentiemen: | am interested in a Vacation Trip from 





AL ae Oe to bape 

Town State State 
(C0 Please plan my trip to include "Hotels, Sight Seeing 
Trips, etc. [1 Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 
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Learning Activity 
(Continued from page 21) 


producers of glass and its develop- 
ment to the present time. 


Naturally many scientific facts 
were brought out as they learned 
the different substances used in the 
prodiction of glass, how glass af- 
fects eyesight, how the thermom- 
eter works, and how acids are used 
in etching and engraving. They 
were especially intrigued by com- 
paring the 2500 degrees required 
for the melting of chemicals used in 
making glass, with the 98.6 degrees 
of body temperature and the 212 
degrees for boiling water. It can 
readily be seen how arithmetic was 
needed at this point as well as in 
measuring and estimating space to 
be filled and making frames for 
pictures. The lettering on posters, 
booklets and labels had to be meas- 
ured and cut in proportion. When 
General Motors sent us a _ very 
splendid film “‘Sand and Flame”’ 
an interesting fact came out as we 
found to return it by insured par- 
cel post was much cheaper than 
by express as it came. Some insight 
into the reason for the high value 
placed on antiques was gained as 
we compared ancient and modern 
methods as well as the proportion- 
ate expense of labor, materials, 
transportation, profit, loss, and in- 
surance of operating a factory. 

Activities with tools and ma- 
terials of many types permeated the 
whole program and the pupils 
gained confidence and ability in ex 
pressing themselves individually 
and in groups. In our very com- 
plete studio we were fortunate in 
having a resource teacher, Mrs. 
Helen Whitehead, to assist us with 
the artistic details. The exhibit be- 
came an evaluating experiment as 
we arranged the elements according 
to requirements of good design. 
The children. were stimulated to 
make original designs for homes 
and articles of beauty and service. 
Models showing new trends in 
store design in a cross section of 
the city gave the opportunity to 
construct in various materials. Con- 
structing and painting stained glass 
windows led to an understanding 
of their nature. In their collection 
were many samples of glass deco- 
rated and beautified in various 
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ways and they pointed with pride 
to milk glass, cut glass, hobnail 
glass, etched glass, engraved glass, 
moulded glass, glass building 
blocks, and pressed glass panes. A 
noteworthy collection of lenses in- 
cluded all types, from a pair of 
bifocals about the size of a nickel 
known to be over a hundred years 
old, to a picture of the huge 200- 
inch telescope on Palomar Moun- 
tain in California. The lighting 
group contained glass candle hold- 
ers, bulbs of every type and oil 
lamps and lanterns of very ancient 
vintage. Each pupil had a share in 
explaining the exhibit to other 
classes and visitors to the schcol. 
An attitude of*politeness, gracious- 
ness and social poise was gained 
in contact with contemporaries and 
adult groups. Also improved be- 
havior patterns resulted as individ- 
uals increased in dependability, in- 





dependence, and satisfaction in the 


approval of their efforts. Even 
little high voiced, restless, mis- 
chievous Selby from Toronto, 
Canada felt himself a real part of 
the Richmond way of life for the 
first time and became most helpful 
and cooperative. 

These and many other experi- 
ences showed growth in personal 
attitudes and social relationships 
which developed from working to- 
gether toward a common goal. 
Very gratifying was growth in re- 
spect for the achievements of others 
and the feeling of pride in par- 
ticipation in a job well done. It 
proved to be a good experience in 
public relations as definite interest 
was shown by artistic groups and 
business leaders of the city. In this 
way it brought the school in closer 
contact with the people of the com- 
munity. 





of the school. 


wel 











DISCIPLINE 
The kids a hundred years ago were 


taught their tasks by rule jie ° 


"Wie lick ‘em and we larn ‘em" was the motto 
path to uae" for young ‘uns , smart or 


either “0 of their curriculum, 
But should the peacher. bry today a mild 
reproof or two ns ppoe psychologists 
writhe in dismay and twenty parents sue. 
Psychiatry and guidance 
have banished Teele blow. But 


sometimes teacners wish they'd lived a 


hundred years ago. ~ OS 


The dreary 


was emphasized at 
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Frederick J. Moffitt, New York State Education Department. 
Reprinted by permission 
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Laundry Pick-Up ... with a 35-ton “Wash” 


by far the use of these costly facilities. 


Newest thing in laundries — for washing coal! In this 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on 
top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated 
screens before shipment. 





Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
accurate, timely book, Pert:nent Facts About Coal, 
to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 
many developments. For your free copies, mail the 
coupon today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuincTon 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE 
for MAY, 1949 


This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 
from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 
bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 





No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 


their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
generally is on the increase. 





























Name of School eat rae 





t Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 
l Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
| Please send me free copies of 
| I 
PERTINENT Facts ABoutT COAL. 
I (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
, a Se a 
" Cit... tf 3 La ao Zone State 
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Szlent 
Partner 


Silent, except when there’s 
household planning or shop- 
ping to be done. Then it helps 
lighten the task of running a 
busy home. 








Silent, until a friend or neigh- 
bor calls for a pleasant chat. 
Then it brings a welcome break 
in the routine of the day. 


Silent, except for those times 
when loved ones call from far- 








away places. Then it brings [Rigeme cost co a 

warm, eager voices winging 

across the miles. In a hundred different ways, the telephone is your partner 
A in the home. Few things give so much pleasure and protection 

Silent, but always ready to serve | | 59 much comfort and convenience... at so little cost. 


in time of emergency. When 
someone’s ill, when fire breaks 
out, whenever seconds really 


= GROWING IN VALUE—YEAR AFTER YEAR 
count—then it’s good to know 





that help is at your finger tips. The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 





We Have The Answer! 


Your School will benefit from using our Interior Steel 





in our warehouse and all sizes for early factory shipment. 


Call, write or come in to see samples and get details! 





Clothing Lockers. They are available now, too; some from stock 


Pictured to the left is a Mesh-Door Locker, especially good for 
gym clothes. These are used Lockers but in good condition and 


priced right. Only a few of these Used Lockers are available. 


Virginia School Cquipment Company 


INCORPORATED 





111 EAST MAIN ST. DIAL 7-7484 RICHMOND 19, VA. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 








Fannye L. Boothe 


Honored 


Fannye L. Boothe, who has 
taught in the Waverly High School for 
the past twenty-five years, was honored 
on the evening of January 17 at the 
monthly Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting in the sci.ool auditorium. 
She was presented with a $500 gov- 
ernment bond and twenty-four pieces 
of silverware by former students and 
friends. A reception was held in the 
school gymnasium after the meeting. 

Miss Boothe is a native of Sussex 
County. She graduated from Waverly 
High School, and received her B.A. 
Degree from Randolph-Macon College 
for Women. She has been secretary 
and vice president of the Sussex Coun- 
ty Education Association, and presi- 
dent of District D Department of 
Classroom Teachers, VEA. At present 
she is secretary of the Zeta Chapter 
of the Delta Kappa Gamma National 


Society for Women Teachers. 


Laidlaw Assistant 


William R. Dudenhausen, for- 
merly teacher of history in the George 
Washington High School, Danville, 
is now associated with Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, and will be permanently located 
in Virginia, assisting George Peek. 

Mr. Dudenhausen is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia with a 
B.S. in Education, and is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Until Mr. Du- 
denhausen establishes permanent head- 
quarters, he may be reached at his 
family’s home, 2629 Shell Road, 
Hampton, Virginia. 
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in Virginia Education 


“Helen Phillips Month” 


Former pupils, teachers, and friends 
attended the Altavista Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting on March 24 to 
honor their “favorite teacher”, Helen 
Phillips. 

Climaxing a month of special trib- 
utes bestowed on Miss Phillips by civic 
organizations and churches of the 
community in appreciation of her 45 
years as a teacher in Campbell County, 
the PTA presented her with a $500 
government bond and many other 
gifts. A cedar chest was also pre- 
sented by E. H. Lane, Jr. on behalf 
of the Lane Company and its employ- 
ees. 

During the meeting, at which Rev. 
Earl T. Gentry, PTA president, pre- 
sided, the roll call of classes graduat- 
ing at Altavista High School during 
Miss Phillips’ 25 years of instruction 
there, brought forth expressions of ap- 
tributes, and 
reminiscence by her former pupils. 
In addition, scores of puReN ie 
messages were read from those unable 
to attend, including one from Japan 
and one from Germany. Messages were 
also received from G. Tyler Miller, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the Virginia Education 
Miss Phillips was also 
lauded by J. J. Fray, Superintendent 
of Campbell County Schools; Etta 
Brandt, supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation and a former pupil of the vet- 
eran instructor; and Robert C. Gib- 
of Altavista High 


preciation, anecdotal 


Association. 


son, principal 
School. 

In acknowledgment, Miss Phillips 
explained that she was accepting the 
many honors as “a tribute to the 
“IT feel”, she 
added, “that it will provide incentive 
for many more of our graduates to 
become teachers.” 

Miss Phillips attended Salem School, 
New London Academy where she was 
one of its first graduates, and entered 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
She is a graduate of the University 
of Virginia. For one year she con- 
ducted a private school at Caryswood. 
Entering the public school system, 
she taught at Salem School, Evington, 


teaching profession.” 





-: 


Helen Phillips 


Altavista, Lawyers, and West Lynch- 
In 1918 
she was made principal of Gladys 
High School, then called Seneca. In 
the fall of 1925, Miss Phillips returned 
to Altavista, where she continues to 


burg, then a county school. 


teach. 


VPI Head Inaugurated 


Dr. Walter S. Newman was in- 
augurated on April 18 as the tenth 
president of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He was inducted into office 
by William E. Wine, of Parker, rector 
of the school’s Board of Visitors, be- 
fore representatives of 128 colleges 
and universities. Governor William 
M. Tuck greeted inaugural guests, 
while Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was a principal inaugural 
speaker. Dr. Newman was elected to 
the presidency in August, 1947, by 
the Board of Visitors as successor to 
Dr. John 


named chancellor. Dr. Newman is 


R. Hutcheson who was 


a graduate of Hampden-Sydney and 
was vice-president of VPI from 1946 
until he was elevated to the presidency. 
In previous years he had been a mem- 
ber of the VPI faculty and later served 
as assistant State superintendent of 
public instruction for the State Board 
of Education. 


Founder’s Day 
Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, which was es- 
tablished by the General Assembly of 
14, 1908, cele- 
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Virginia on March 





brated Founder’s Day for the first time 
on March 14 when E. H. Russell of 
Washington, D. C., the first president 
and one of the prime movers in the 
establishment of the college, was 
guest of honor and speaker. Mr. 
Russell served until his resignation in 
1919, © 

Intreduced by Dr. Morgan L. 
Combs, the third president of this 
college for women who recently cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary as 
head of this institution, Mr. Russell, 
born eighty years ago, discussed the 
developments in education in Virginia 
during his lifetime and presented the 
school with an inscribed spade which 
had been used when ground was 
broken for the first building on the 
campus. 

Mr. Russell, before coming to 
Fredericksburg, was commandant of 
Fishburne Military Academy, super- 
intendent of schools in Bristol, State 
School Examiner, and founder and 
conductor of summer schools for 
teachers at Emory and Henry College. 
He was educated in the Richmond 
public schools, at Richmond College, 
and Virginia Military Institute. 


W. & L. Bicentennial 


The Bicentennial Convocation of 
Washington and Lee University at 
Lexington was observed on April 12. 
In the academic procession, from 
Tucker Hall to Lee Chapel, were dele- 
gates and guests representing many 
institutions in the State and nation. 
The convocation address was delivered 
in Lee Chapel by Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Following a luncheon at Na- 
tural Bridge, the guests returned to 
Lexington for a Regimental Review 
of the Corps of Cadets of the Virginia 
Military Institute in honor of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. Conclud- 
ing ceremonies for the day, a recep- 
tion for the Bicentennial guests was 
given by President and Mrs. Francis 
P. Gaines at the President’s House, 
which was formerly the home of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee. L. J. Desha served 
as chairman of the Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. 


Savings Program Recognition 

Fairfax County’s schools, and their 
outstanding Treasury School Savings 
Program, got nation-wide recognition 
recently at a conference in Washington 
called by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder. 

Because of the successful School 
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Savings activities in Fairfax County, 
Mrs. Ruth N. Hindman, chairman 
of the Treasury’s School Savings Ad- 
visory Committee in the county, was 
invited to take part in a model County 
Bonds Savings Committee panel. Her 
audience included Bonds Savings offi- 
cials and volunteers from all over the 
country. 

A teacher in the fifth grade in the 
elementary school at Bailey’s Cross 
Roads, Mrs. Hindman attracted the 
attention of the more than 200 par- 
ticipants in the conference when she 
outlined the reasons why Fairfax Coun- 
ty children bought $5,500 in Stamps 
from September to the present time. 

Bond volunteer workers from West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Nebraska, California and 
Oklahoma, all of whom were hand- 
picked, as was Mrs. Hindman, were 
on the panel with her. 

The “model” School Savings Pro- 
gram in Fairfax County is a continua- 
tion of the Stamp and Bonds sales 
during the war, according to C. H. 
Edwards, State Savings Bonds director, 
who also attended the Washington con- 
ference. He was enthusiastic in his ap- 
proval of the County’s part in the 
panel, as was W. T. Woodson, super- 
intendent of schools in Fairfax County. 


In Memoriam 


Martha Virginia Hargrave 
Member Dinwiddie High School 


Faculty 
Friend 
Companion 
Fellow teacher 
Christian 
Resolutions of Dinwiddie Education 
Association and Dinwiddie High 


School Faculty. 

Whereas, God in His wisdom has 
seen fit to take from us, on the 23rd 
of December, 1948, Miss Martha Vir- 
ginia Hargrave, who has been a fellow 
teacher and friend with us in Din- 
widdie for many years, be it resolved: 

1. That Dinwiddie High School 
and the Dinwiddie Education Associa- 
tion have lost a teacher of the highest 
character, faithful in the performance 
of duty and high in the esteern of her 
fellow workers, friends, and students. 

2. That, Dinwiddie High School 
and the Dinwiddie Education Associa- 
tion collectively and individually, feel 
that they have lost in her a real friend, 
one whose example was worthy to be 
followed, being firm and strong in 
character, earnest in every purpose, 





and whole-souled and professionally 
interested in every phase of public ed- 
ucation. 

3. That, We extend to the bereaved 
family our heart-felt sympathy and 
pray that the Author of all comfort 
may administer to them of His bound- 
less consolation in this time of their 
sore distress. 

Ivan Butterworth, Chairman, 
Susie R. Beville, 
Leonide C. Knott, 
Committee for Dinwiddie High 
School and Dinwiddie Educa- 


tion Association. 


Lena Cannaday 


In the passing of Lena Cannaday of 
the Willis Elementary School, Floyd 
County lost a faithful teacher. She 
was in her 39th year of teaching in 
the schools of the County, most of 
her time having been devoted to pri- 
mary work, 

She made every effort to be faithful 
to the requirements of her profession 
and endeared herself to her profes- 
sional associates by her abiding in- 
terest in school problems and her de- 
votion to duty. 

She exerted a wide influence over 
the lives of the boys and girls who 
passed through her classroom because 
of her personal concern in the in- 
dividual, and her love for children. 

We will cherish the memory of a 
mind devoted to her chosen work, an 
understanding heart, and a lovely and 
faithful character. 

Mrs. Dale Harter 
Ruby Bishop 
Mrs. J. Heath Dalton 


Mrs. Mary K. Raynor 

Mrs. Mary K. Raynor, a thoughtful, 
conscientious, and industrious teacher 
for many years, died unexpectedly 
March 31, 1949. 

Teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
students, and all who were in any way 
associated with her felt deeply the loss 
of a superior teacher and a devoted 
friend. The loss was heightened by 
the shock of its suddenness. 

Mrs. Raynor would have completed 
two years at Warwick High School in 
June of this year, having come to this 
community after teaching for twenty 
years in the Pennsylvania State School 
System. Her primary interest was un- 
equivocably her students, but she man- 
aged to direct last year’s May Day 
Festivities, provide sound ideas for the 
school’s Administrative Committee, 
preside over the Warwick High School 
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Faculty Association, and keep a charm- 
ing home. 

Endeared to all, Mrs. Raynor’s loss 
is a severe one. We extend our sin- 
cere sympathy to the members of her 
immediate family. Mrs. Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds, Warwick County Teacher. 


Safety Conference 


All of the latest safety techniques 
will be discussed and demonstrated by 
experts during the 15th annual Vir- 
ginia State-Wide Safety Conference 
to be held at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Richmond, May 19-21. 

Ten major phases of home, indus- 
trial and highway safety will be taught 
in highly specialized sections of the 
three-day meeting that will draw over 
2,000 delegates from all over Vir- 
ginia. 

This year 113 private, State, Fed- 
eral, and local organizations are co- 
operating in this safety effort that 
ranks near the top in the entire na- 
tion. 

Teachers are especially invited to 
attend the Home and Child Section 
of the Safety Conference on Thurs- 
day, May 19, 3:15 P.M., in the Jef- 
The chairman of this 


ferson Hotel. 


section is Cornelia S. Adair, principal 
of Franklin School, Richmond. 


Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence dates have been set for the two- 
week period beginning June 6, 1949, 
at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Florida. Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, 
Executive Secretary of the Work-Con- 
ference, will direct the program, as- 
sisted by R. L. Johns, Associate Execu- 
tive-Secretary. 

Virginians designated by the State 
Department of Education and the Vir- 
ginia Education Association to repre- 
sent the State at this meeting include 
Fred O. Wygal, Director, Division of 
Related Instructional Services, State 
Department of Education, who will 
participate in the group on Resource- 
Use Education and Completion of 
Work on Instructional Materials; Wil- 
liam E. Lloyd, Director of School Com- 
munity Relations, Richmond City 
Schools, for the group on Educational 
Public Relations; R. C. Haydon, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, for the group on Preparation for 
Educational (Administrative) Leader- 
ship: and Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, _C- 


ordinator of Teacher Education, State 
Department of Education, will serve 
as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and also participate in the work 
of one of the committees. 


NEA Meet at Boston 
July 3-8 

The National Education Association 
will have its eighty-sixth annual meet- 
ing in Boston, July 3-8. 

Registration will open on July 3 
at the Statler Hotel and will be con- 
tinued there through Monday, July 4; 
it then will be transferred to the 
lobby of Mechanics Hall, 111 Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

Meetings of the Representative As- 
sembly and the general sessions will 
be held in Mechanics Hall. 

Virginia will have State Head- 
quarters in Room 441, of the 
Statler Hotel. A full quota of rep- 
resentatives from the Old Dominion 
is expected at this meeting. 

' Virginia will also be represented at 
the National Conference on the Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers in Serv- 
ice which will precede the NEA Assem- 
bly at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H., June 29 to July 2. 
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Choose majestic mountain scenery “out west.” 


Choose the gay delights of dude ranch life. 
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Choose wide, sunlit ocean beaches. 
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Greyhound goes right to your favorite vacationland! One 
ticket, one high standard of comfort and service, and one 
of the finest safety records in the travel world will go with 
you all the way. Gay resorts of either coast, National Parks, 
mountain and lake playgrounds, great cities of every state, 
Canada and Mexico .. 
hound, over highways famous for scenic beauty. Lowest 
fares in travel enable you to go farther, see more, for less 
money. Talk it over with the Greyhound agent in your 
town. In the meantime, mail the coupon below! 


GREYHOUND 


Mail to “America Celebrates, 





Choose the lake-dotted northland. 













. all are within easy reach, by Grey- 
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MODEL OF EXPOSITION DISPLAY PREPARED. Pictured above is 
a model of the Craddock-Terry Shoe Company exhibit for the Virginia In- 
dustrial Exposition, as it is being prepared by W. L. Hoerter and Edward W. 
Stone, Jr., by Lindsey and Company, Richmond advertising firm. The ex- 
hibit will depict the many brands of shoes manufactured by the Craddock- 
Terry Company and the conical pedestals will be in constant rotation. 


Teachers arranging sight-seeing 
trips for their classes this Spring can 
treat them to a unique experience 


with a visit to the Virginia Industrial 





Exposition in Richmond, at the At- 
lantic Rural Exposition Grounds, May 
9-21. 

Planners of the Exposition had the 





value of visual education in mind 
when they organized Virginia’s first 
State-wide manufacturers’ show. The 
Exposition is designed to demonstrate 
the importance of manufacturing in 
the development of the Old Dominion. 

Sponsors of the Exposition—the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
and individual manufacturers—are 
urging every school child in Virginia 
to see the exhibits. 

The Virginia Academy of Sci- 
ence held its twenty-seventh annual 
meeting at the Hotel John Marshall 
in Richmond, May 5-7. The winners 
in the Virginia Science Talent Search 
were announced at the dinner of the 
Junior Academy of Science by Dr. 
James W. Cole, Jr., of the University 
of Virginia, and Dr. Boyd Harshbarger 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
president-elect of the Academy. Offi- 
cers of the Academy for 1949-50 were 
installed by Dr. Sidney B. Negus, 
Academy president, at the dinner meet- 
ing for the senior group. The J. Shel- 
ton Horsley Research Award for orig- 
inal scientific research was also pre- 
sented at this meeting. 

VEA Annual Meeting Dates 

for 1949—November 1-5. 
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The Resource-Use Textbook Designed 


| Exploring The South 


By Rupert B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr. and 
| 


for the South 


Marjorie N. Bond 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


LAWRENCE R. O’BRIEN 


Virginia Representative 
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What are our resources in the South? How are we 
using them? Can they be put to better use? Can we 
have more of the things that people everywhere need and 
want? How is Virginia different from the rest of the 
South? How is it similar? 


This book gives definite answers and points the way 
in a style and vocabulary designed for the public school 
student at the junior high level. It is a book which 
grew out of the concerted efforts of regional planning 
committees, special groups of southern educators and 
planners, of teacher workshops and conferences, of 
specialists in all fields, of teachers and students. 


EXPLORING THE SOUTH has particular applications 
for your schools and for your state. Examine a copy 
and discover for yourself in how many ways it will fit 
into your curriculum and your resource-use programs 
and projects, how it will enable your class to study Vir- 
ginia in its southern setting. 


Profusely illustrated with maps, charts, graphics and 
photographs. 416 pages. 7” x 942". $3.50. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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District D had its annual spring 
meeting on March 19 at the Bolling 
Junior High School in Petersburg. 
Special music was rendered by the 
Petersburg High School Boys’ Chorus 
under the direction of Katherine 
Manry. President W. A. Early 
brought greetings from the Virginia 
Education Association. Robert F. 
Williams and T. Preston Turner of 
the VEA were also present. During 
the business session committee reports 
were presented. The Honorable Josh 
Lee, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D.C., addressed 
the convention. The meeting con- 
cluded at one o’clock with group 
meetings of superintendents and trus- 
tees, secondary principals and directors 
of instruction, elementary principals 
and supervisors, classroom teachers, 
primary teachers, elementary teachers, 
and high school teachers. For the 
third consecutive term, Ray E. Reid 
was elected president of District D. 


Department of Teacher Edu- 
cation had its spring meeting on April 
29.and 30 at the Hotel Patrick Henry 
in Roanoke, with Homer Howard, 
president, presiding. Dr. Howard is 
professor and chairman of the De- 
partment of Education at Radford 
College. 


Bristol; on March 4 at Monroe Junior 
High School in Roanoke; on March 
5 in the Student Building Auditorium 
at Farmville State Teachers College; 
on March 8 at Blair Junior High 
School in Norfolk; on March 9 at 
John Marshall Hotel in Richmond; 
and on March 10 at Warren County 
High School at Front Royal. They 
also attended District D meeting in 
Petersburg on March 19. 

The Executive Secretary spoke to 


the Franklin School PTA in Rich- 
mond on March 17 and to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Richmond 
League of Teachers on March 21. He 
attended the regional meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at Philadelphia March 27- 
30. Mr. Williams participated in the 
Elizabeth City County PTA Federa- 
tion Forum at Hampton on April 1 
and spoke at the dinner meeting of 
the Prince George Education Associa- 
tion on April 5 and at Buckingham 
on April 13. Mr. Williams also ad- 
dressed the Virginia Federation of 





5.V.E. Educational Filmstrips 





AVAILABLE THROUGH DEALER PREVIEW LIBRARIES 


‘Vouk local education dealer can 


From Human Biology Filmstrip Series 


Pulmonary veins 


now serve your visual education needs quickly 
and efficiently. Every S.V.E. filmstrip is a new 
addition or has been recently revised with up-to- 
date authoritative material. $.V.E. educational film- 
strips are made for teachers by teachers. They 
cover all subjects in the Arts, Sciences and Social 





Studies. Many have been correlated with text 
books of leading publishers. Consult your S.V.E. 
Visual Education Dealer today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 





Nea Honor Roll 

Since the list appearing in the 
March Journal, the following counties | 
in Virginia have been reported by the 
National Education Association as 
having 100 per cent membership en- 
rollment in the NEA. The year this 
perfect record began is indicated. 








Through these §.V.E. Dealer Preview Libraries you have an opportunity 
to preview filmstrips, make your selections and place orders for imme- 
diate delivery or delivery in August or September to meet your desires. 














Counties . 
Ga (1946) The Versatile New “‘Instructor’’ 300 
11es 
Tri-Purpose « 2”x2” Slides « Filmstrips 
Halifax (1945) P P 
Northampton (1944) - * new Tri-Purpose Projector designed for quick and easy 
: projection of 2” x 2” slides, single and double-frame film- 
Patrick ( 1945) strips. Features quick “‘push-in-style” or conventional thread- 
Southampton ( 1945 ) ing of filmstrips and smooth film advance with no danger of 
S 1946 scratching or tearing film. Improved optical system—all 
urry ( ) elements coated. New Morocco Bronze Crackle finish with 
Cities satin chrome trim. Protect your filmstrips .. . insist upon an 
Newport News ( 1933) S.V.E., the oldest and finest projector in the field. 





Be Ready for Fall Opening by Consulting Your S.V.E. Visual Education Dealer Today! 


J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 
5803 PATTERSON AVE., RICHMOND 21 


CAPITAL FILM & RADIO CO. 
BOX 1054, 19 W. MAIN ST., RICHMOND 


Field Service. President W. A. 
Early and Executive Secretary Robert 
F. Williams, with other VEA repre- 
sentatives, attended six regional meet- 
ings of local leaders in the interest of 
the proposed VEA Public Relations 
Fund. On March 3 the matter was 
discussed at Virginia High School in 
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Women’s Clubs at Old Point Comfort 
on April 7 and the Virginia Con- 
ference of Social Work on April 12. 

Problems in Education were dis- 
cussed by T. Preston Turner, Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary, at the Tri- 
County Education Association meet- 
ing in New Kent on April 6. He also 
presented Present and Future Prob- 
lems of Education in Virginia at the 
Tidewater District PTA meeting in 
Portlock on April 7 and was guest 
speaker at the Nottoway Education 
Association dinner meeting in Black- 
stone on this same date. On April 
9 Mr. Turner presented Public Rela- 
tions at meetings of both Russell 
County Education Association and 


Buchanan County Education Asso- 
ciation. He also spoke to the King 
William Association on April 13 and 
the Wise County Association on April 
15. Mr. Turner attended the District 
I School Trustees meeting at Marion 
on April 16, and he was also present 
at the regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators at Philadelphia, March 27-30. 

The Field Director, Katherine Hoyle, 
also attended the AASA regional 
meeting in Philadelphia, as well as 
several of the regional meetings in 
the State in connection with the Pub- 
lic Relations project. She was present 
at District D convention in Peters- 
burg; the Supervisors Conference in 
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NEW YORK 
HAVANA 
MEXICO 
EUROPE 
NASSAU 
BERMUDA 
COLORADO 
CALIFORNIA 


Phone or write for complete descrip- 
tive itineraries of our 1949 Summer 
PERSONALLY ESUOKTED Vacation 
independently planned 


Tours and 
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TRAVEL SERVICE, inc. 
SUITE 212-16 FORSYTH BLDG. 


‘ PHONE WA. 3827-28 
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Roanoke, March 14-16; and the Visit- 
ing Teachers meet at Natural Bridge, 


April 7-8. In addition, Miss Hoyle 
has visited many associations. 


Association Activities 

Augusta County Education Asso- 
ciation had about 200 present at their 
meeting on April 6 in Beverley Manor 
School at which election of officers 
was held and a program on remedial 
reading techniques was presented by 
the Child Study Group. W. A. Fullen, 
agriculture teacher at Churchville 
School, was elected vice-president and 
Eleanor Shorts of Wilson Memorial 
was chosen for the post of treasurer. 
Mrs. Nell Henderson, of Craigsville 
School and president of the Associa- 
tion, presided during the business 
session. During the meeting Joel 
Davis reported on an absenteeism 
study and §. G. Stewart, director of 
instruction, presented the possibility 
of establishing a newspaper for the 
Association; by vote the group agreed 
to have such a publication next year, 
to be issued three or four times in 
printed form. Mrs. Wilda Wenger, 
of North River School and president 
of the Child Study Group, presided 
over that unit’s sponsored program as 
Helen Miller, of Crimora School, in- 
troduced the speaker, Mildred Hoyt, 
of the Reading Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, who demonstrated 
her talk on “Reading Disability Cases 
in the Classroom.” 

Bedford County Education Asso- 
ciation met on April 2 at Liberty 
Academy with Hartwell Evans, presi- 
dent, presiding. During the business 
meeting, the following officers were 
elected for 1950: Curtis L. Ramsey, 
president; George Roy Bird, vice- 
president; and Virginia Ruff, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Dinwiddie County Education As- 
sociation had their annual banquet on 
April 12 at McGee’s Log Cabin. 
Dowell J. Howard, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the 
State Department of Education, was 
the guest speaker. Approximately 80 
teachers and principals attended the 
steak dinner. Among the guests were 
W. A. Scarborough, Superintendent of 
Schools; Elizabeth Ellmore, Elementary 
Supervisor; Virginia Hall, Religious 
Education teacher; and Miss Parke 
Leigh Orgain, Visiting teacher. Fun, 


music, and entertainment added to the 
program. Shelton Belsches heads this 
Association. 
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Lynchburg Teacher’s Club Anniversary 





Among those celebrating the 50th anniversary of the Lynchburg Teachers 


Club were: 


The Rev. E. M. Delaney; Mrs. Delaney, Vice-President; Mrs. 


Frank C. Scruggs, Jr.; Mr. Scruggs, President; Mrs. H. P. Creasy and Sue 
Cross, members of the Board of Directors; and Dr. Paul M. Munro, Super- 


intendent of Lynchburg Schools. 


Lynchburg Teachers Club cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary with a 
banquet on March 18 at Smith Me- 
morial Hall, Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College. President Frank C. 
Scruggs presided. 

Retired teachers, who were guests 
of honor for the occasion, were: W. 
T. McCullough, Clement A. Sydnor, 
Elizabeth Galloway, Claudine Kizer, 
Bessie B. Krebbs, Lillian Mahood, Mrs. 
Blanche Marshall, Berta C. Miller, 
Mary Patterson, Jessie Peters, Mrs. 
Ida W. Ritner, Anna Snead, Eveline 
O. Wiggins, Frances Williams, Fannie 
B. Wright, Elizabeth B. Varn, Eva 
K. Steele, Lizzie Harvey, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Fraine, Elizabeth Gish, Mrs. Hattie 
Schaefer, W. M. Bass, and Mrs. Ossie 
Kyle. 

The program of entertainment was 
provided by members of the profession 
and included violin, vocal, and recita- 
tion selections. 

The club had its first meeting on 
March 3, 1899. It became affiliated 
in its first year with the State League, 
now the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. Beginning with 44 members, 
it now boasts 217. 

Of its 37 presidents, 17 have been 
women and 18 men, with men hold- 
ing this office for the past 37 years. 

From its inception the club’s in- 
terest has been in Teacher Welfare 
and many of the salary increases for 
teachers have been largely due to its 
efforts in that direction. 

Teacher pensions were brought up 
in 1904 and the Club began to work 
toward establishing a pension fund. 
Through the concerted efforts of 
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active and retired members, it was 
instrumental in securing an increase 
in retirement benefits last year. 

The following extract is a portion 
of an editorial appearing in the Lynch- 
burg News, congratulating the Club 
on its anniversary: 

“During these fifty years the Club 

has done a good work for the benefit 

of its own members and for the 
benefit of education in Lynchburg. 

In helping themselves the teachers 

have helped the public schools, but 

to their credit it has to be said 
that not a few of their activities 
have been altruistic. School super- 
intendents have done a great work. 

Subordinate officials, especially 

principals, have done a great work. 

But the teachers are the backbone 

of any educational system and with- 

out their aid, individually and col- 
lectively, improvement and progress 
are impossible. The best schools 
are those that have the best teach- 
ers. The News would be the last 
to decry the value of physical 
equipment. It would not decry the 
value of extra curricula activities. 

But it is still true that a Mark Hop- 

kins on the end of a log and a 

student on the other end is the real 

school, whether elementary, high, 
college or university.” 
Lillian W. Musselman, Reporter, 
Lynchburg Teachers’ Club. 


Henrico County Education Asso- 
ciation sponsored an informal banquet 
and dance at the Lakeside School on 
April 27. Paul Watson, Jr. is presi- 
dent of this Association. 











Antique Lamp Bases! 
IN 
Blue, Green, Amethyst 





14.95 9.95 5.95 
We have a large selection of lamps 
priced to meet your budget. An as- 
sortment of sizes and colors, to meet 
your particular need. Brighten up 
your home with several. 


Inspect Our Large and Complete 
Lamp Department 


DABNEY & BUGG INC. 


10 & 12 E. Broad St. 
7 & 9 W. Broad St. 

















GINNY, THE 
MILKMAID SAYS: 


Virginia Dairy’s new SEAL HOOD 
is the only one-piece hood-cap that 
protects pouring lip AND milk to 
the last drob! Now on home-de- 
livered quarts of Golden Guernsey, 
Homogenized, and Grade-A milk! 


“The Home of 
Better Milk” 


VIRGINIA 
DAIRY 


Dial 5-2838 
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Tri-County Education Association Dinner Meeting. Seated, left to right, 
Mrs. Maxine Pierce, Elementary Supervisor; W. A. Early, VEA President; 
Mrs. Jeannette B. Yates, Tri-County President; Rev. A. B. Berry, Master 
of Ceremonies; Superintendent Clarence Jennings; and Katherine Hoyle, 


VEA Field Director. 


W. A. Early, president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, was guest 
speaker at the annual dinner mecting 
of the Tri-County Education Asso- 
ciation, recently held in the Com- 
munity Hall at Norge. 

J. M. Tignor, principal of Charles 
City High School, offered the blessing 
and Mrs. Jeannette B. Yates, president 
ot the Association, introduced the 
Rev. A. B. Berry, Jr., pastor of Charles 
City Memorial Methodist Church, who 


Adopted in Virginia... . 
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grades three through eight. 


Chicago Philadelphia 





| English for Today 


by Noar, Threlkeld, Hach, and Murphy 


2 A series of elementary English textbooks for 
Each book in the 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY series offers a com- 
plete elementary language program—based on 
, pupil interests and developed through pupil ac- 
tivities, practice, and tests—for its particular 


grade. Beautifully illustrated in color. 

Be sure to consider ENGLISH FOR TODAY 

$ before choosing flew material for your elemen- 
tary English classes. ‘ 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. | 


served as master of ceremonies. Musi- 
cal selections were rendered by a trio 
from the Toano High School Glee 
Club. 

Among the guests were V. M. Wat- 
kins, D. C. Renick, R. A. Lampkin, 
and Hill Carter, members of the 
School Boards of each of the three 
counties; Superintendent 
Jennings; H. C. Pace, president of the 
New Kent PTA; and Judge Ernest 
E. Orange, of the Juvenile and Do- 


Clarence 





mestic Relations Court of New Kent 
and Charles City Counties. 

Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field Di- 
rector, spoke briefly on the Citizen- 
ship Survey. Mrs. Maxine Pierce, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor of Tri-County, 
introduced Mr. Early who spoke on 
VEA matters and challenged the 
teachers to accept their responsibility 
in developing the world of tomorrow 
through guidance of the children of 
today, reports Mrs. Cecil Orange, 
chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee. 

Frederick County Education As- 
sociation issued on March 1, Volume 
I, Number 1, of a News Letter, in- 
terestingly presenting facts and in- 
formation on education. The Profes- 
sional Relations Committee edited the 
News Leader “with the hope that it 
will in a small way help to make us 


a well informed teaching _ staff.” 
Members of this committee are M. 
Richards, Helen Skelton, and B. 


Wright. The Association had a meet- 
ing on April 9 at the County Court 
Paul D. Beable is president 
of this group. 

King William Education Asso- 
ciation had its annual spring dinner 


on April 13. H. A. Humphreys in- 


House. 
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Plan Your Vacation Now 


You'll enjoy your holidays much more 
if you don’t have to worry how you’re 
going to pay for them. Plan your next 
vacation now by saving for it. 
a Vacation Savings Club account at 
First and Merchants. 


First in age—in size—in Richmond. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Teachers! 





Open 
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A Matter of $$’s and ¢¢’s 














e Teachers realize that they cannot afford to 
| meet the extra expenses of illness or acci- 
! dent disability — especially after salary 
| | stops. That is why most teachers choose 
to carry disability insurance. 
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GYM FINISH 














por] Teachers realize that the insurance plan 
F— K 3 they select must offer security, stability 
~~ om and maximum protection at minimum 
cS cost. That is why the majority of Vir- 

(wooD) (CEMENT ) ginia local Education Associations sponsor 














PENETRATING SEAL COLOR CONCENTRATE 





Washington National Teacher Group In- 


Make yours last by using the correct preservative. Con- surance Programs for their members. 


tact us today! We specialize in floor maintenance; and 
our representative will call on you to show how you can 
save money by properly caring for your floors, regard- 
less of kind or condition. A complete line of Seals, Waxes, 
Fitch’s DUSTDOWN (oil type and the original sweep- 
ing compound), and DUSTDOWN SPECIAL (wax type 


and non-abrasive) can be supplied. 
YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED! 
THE FITCH DUSTDOWN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“We're in business to help you clean up!” 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 
Chicago (Executive Offices: Evanston, III.) 
R. W. RAYMOND, Group Supervisor 


203 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 








troduced the guest speaker, T. Pres- 
ton Turner, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary of the VEA, who conducted 
a discussion period following his ad- 
dress. After the dinner, a musical 
program was rendered, including num- 
bers by Mrs. J. E. Rouzie, J. McP. 
Lacy, Mrs. B. W. White, Jr., and 
Charles H. Tenser. On the Planning 
Committee for this occasion were 
Mrs. Croxton Boughan, Mrs. Inez Clu- 
verius, Louise Davis, Mrs. R. C. 
Gwathmey, and Mrs. J. E. Rouzie. 
Mrs. Margaret B. Chenault is presi- 
dent of this association. 

Montgomery County Education 
Association had a called meeting on 
March 31 at Christiansburg Primary 
School to discuss current problems 
in the county. Dan W. Richards 
is president of this group. 

Norfolk Education © Association 
had its annual banquet in April at 
Granby High School. Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, addressed the group 
on the question, “Is the Public Keep- 
ing Up With the Issues?” Before the 
Senator’s address, E. S. Brinkley, re- 
tiring superintendent of schools, wel- 
comed the 400 teachers and the retired 
and retiring teachers in whose honor 
the banquet was given. S. C. Lam- 
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pert, Chairman of the School Board, 
presented Mr. Brinkley with a purse, 
the gift of the school personnel, as 
a token of esteem from the entire 
school system. Herman M. Williams, 
president of Norfolk Education Asso- 
ciation, presided at the banquet. 

Nottoway County Education As- 
sociation had a dinner meeting in 
Blackstone on April 7. T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the VEA, was the guest speaker. 
During the business meeting, annual 
reports were presented by the com- 
mittee chairmen and the officers of 
the Association were re-elected. They 
are Miss Irwin Staples, president, and 
Imogene McCutcheon, secretary. This 
Association has prepared a Code of 
Ethics suitable for posting. 

Richmond Junior High School 
Teachers Association had Mabel Stude- 
baker, president of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, as their guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting in the 
Hotel Richmond on April 20. School 
administrators were also among the 
guests. 

The League of Richmond Teachers 
had a city-wide meeting. on April 21 
in the John Marshall High School at 
whjch W. A. Early, President of the 


VEA, and Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, presented pro- 
posed Public Relations projects. The 
president of this group, which is com- 
posed of all the professional organiza- 
tions among the Richmond schools, is 
Elizabeth Ancell. 

Rockbridge County Education 
Association had its annual banquet 
at Natural Bridge Hotel on April 1. 
Dan W. Burger, president of the As- 
sociation, gave the welcoming ad- 
dress and Hughes K. Reveley, princi- 
pal of Natural Bridge High School, 
served as toastmaster. The speaker for 
the occasion, Dr. W. R. Smithey of the 
University of Virginia, was introduced 
by R. M. Irby, Superintendent of 
Rockbridge County Schools. After 
the banquet program, the teachers 
went under the Natural Bridge to 
see the night illumination. 

Wise County Education Associa- 
tion met at East Stone Gap High 
School on April 15. “What Is Good 
About Our Schools” was the subject 
of an address by W. F. Jones, and 
“The Challenge That Lies Before Us” 
was presented by T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
VEA. Superintendent J. J. Kelly, Jr. 
also addressed the group. 
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VEA Committees for 1949--Named by President Early 


Anditing Committee 
'H. A. McKann, Chairman, Henrico 
Ray E. Reid, Nottoway 
Robert T. Ryland, Farnham 
: Budget Committee 
Charles L. Jennings, Chairman, Abing- 


don 
J. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs 
W. A. Early, Norfolk County 


Clyde K. Holsinger, Henrico 
Mrs. Catherine J: Vannoy, Alexandria 


Citizenship Committee 


M. Leslie Carper, Chairman, Martinsville 
Mrs. Margaret Allen, Eagle Rock 
Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond 

George W. Cox, Hilton Village 
Catherine Howell, Covington 

Dr. A. M. Jarman, Charlottesville 
Virginia Lewis, Culpeper 

Ethel H. Nash, Fredericksburg 

R. L. Rosenbaum, Clintwood 


Constitution Committee 


Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Chairman, 
Charlottesville 

Foy E. DeHaven, Radford 

Erna Glasscock, Whitmell 

John Richmond. Jonesville 


Credentials Committee 


W. W. Rich, Jr., Chairman, Arlington 
Elizabeth Ancell, Richmond 
Thelma Crenshaw, Chesterfield 


Federal Legislative Committee 
Mrs. Edith B, Joynes, Chairman, Norfolk 
Robert H. Ballagh, Farmville 
Alan L. Beamer, Alexandria 
H. K. Cassell, Staunton 
Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, Hampton 
W. J. Cox, New Kent 
Harold W. Ramsey, Rocky Mount 
Mrs. George Schenk, Bedford 
Mrs, Virginia T. Tate, Marion 


Legislative Committee 


TW. A. Early, Chairman, Norfolk 
*W. R. Beazley, Covington 

tZ. T. Kyle, Richmond 

*C. Alton Lindsay, Hampton 
Leroy H. Smith, Roanoke 

H. H. Walker, Charlottesville 

H. I, Willett, Richmond 





TEx-officio 
*Elected by Board of Directors 


Necrology Committee 
ILucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Norfolk 


New Virginia Campaign Committee 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, Fred- 
ericksburg 

Roland W. Galvin, Richmond 

Logan C. Harding, Hopewell 

Louise Luxford, Princess Anne 

B. L. Stanley, Harrisonburg 

Mrs. Geraldine Van Lear, Staunton 

Alfred L. Wingo, State Department of 
Education 

Consultant: Louise Bernard, State De- 
partment of Education 





WHY vet 
ice Ferny voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 





FIRST WITH OFFSET 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Professional Standards Committee 


H. I. Willett, Chairman, Richmond 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State Department 
of Education 

Mrs. Powell B. Catlett, Newport News 

Paul G. Cox, Galax 

Boyd J. Glick, Bridgewater 

Ruth Haverty, Smithfield 

R. Worth Peters, Manassas 

Joseph A. Schad, Blacksburg 

W. R. Savage, Jr., Suffolk 

Mrs. W. B. Spong, Portsmouth 


Public Relations Committee 


Alonza B. Haga, Chairman, Portsmouth 

William E. Lloyd, Vice-Chairman, Rich- 
mond 

Mrs. Elizabeth Burmahin, Lynchburg 

Ora Lee Cole, Charlottesville 

Dennis Forrest, Mathews 

Dr. Fred Helsabeck, Lynchburg 

Walter L. Hodnett, Covington 

Mrs. Roy E. Kyle, Hillsville 

W. L. Shumate, Jr., Newport News 


Resolutions Committee 


D. B, Webb, Chairman, Louisa 
Cashell Donahoe, Hopewell 

Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Alexandria 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, Norfolk 


Retirement Committee 


J. J. Brewbaker, Chairman, Norfolk 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond 

J. J. Fray, Rustburg 

Mary Sue Fuller, Lebanon 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Farmville 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke 


| Dr. Arthur L. Maiden, Arlington 


Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., Lynchburg 


Tenure Committee 


Catherine Amiss, Chairman, Salem 
E. Taylor Batton, Holland 

T. Marcus Gillespie, Bluefield 
Elsie A. Martin, Harrisonburg 
Dr. R. O. Nelson, Newport News 


Time and Place Committee 


G. H. Reid, Chairman, Chesterfield 
G. H. Givens, Lebanon 
Antoinette Pool, Norfolk 

W. T. D. Pumphrey, Orange 


Art Education Group Formed 


The National Art Education Associa- 
tion has recently come into existence 
through the merger of four independent 
regional organizations, the New York 
Times reports. The associations which 
have ratified the new constitution are the 
Eastern Arts, Pacific Arts, Southeastern 
Arts, and Western Arts. 

Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the de- 
partment of fine and industrial arts at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is president of the new organization. The 
association will publish a journal, Art 
Education, and a yearbook. 


Tourists or Students 


Room and board for men 
$47.50 to $57.50 per mo. 


THE EVANSTON, 1409 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Excellent Location 
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For Your Information 





NEA Travel Division Plans 


1949 Tours. Plans are being com- ’ 


pleted for this summer’s tours of the 
United States and neighboring coun- 
tries to be conducted by the NEA Di- 
vision of Travel Service. The tours, 
especially planned for teachers, will 
provide travel opportunities on a non- 
profit basis. Groups will be composed 
of NEA members from many interest 
fields and levels of the educational pro- 
fession. Tour itineraries are described 
in the booklet, NEA Tours, 1949, 
available from NEA _ headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Improving the Quality of Liv- 
ing is a study of community schools 
in the South, presented in twenty-two 
stories of school programs which are 
attempting to serve the needs and in- 
terests of people living in the com- 
munities where the schools are located. 
The purpose of the study is to discover 
and identify the characteristics of 
community schools. Copies may be 
secured from the Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Adult Education Ideas is a new 
bulletin issued occasionally by the U.S. 
Office of Education, containing a lead 
article and several other practical sug- 
gestions. Local directors of adult ed- 
ucation and others interested in this 
field can be placed on the mailing list 
by writing Homer Kempfer, Division 
of Secondary Education, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington 25, D.C. 

Ten Lessons In Forestry, for use 
in grade schools, represents the first 
project in which a group of southern 
states forestry organizations have been 
engaged cooperatively. It is applicable 
to the entire southern region and is 
designed to help teachers and pupils 
become aware of their obligation to 
themselves and to future generations 
to help in perpetuating a program of 
wise forest use. Sufficient copies for 
each fourth and fifth grade teacher and 
pupil will be supplied gratis by the Vir- 
ginia Forest Service, Virginia Conser- 
vation Commission, Charlottesville, Va. 

Rainbow Rhythms, piano record- 
ings for children with vocal introduc- 
tions, planned for practice of funda- 
mental motor skills and arranged to 
help children experience growth and 
enjoyment, using rhythm as a medium 
for creative activity. Three records, 
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18 rhythms, price $4.50. Available 
from Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 
608, Emory University, Georgia. 

“Under the Flag of the Red, 
White, and Blue” is a song written 
by a Virginian for smaller school chil- 
dren to help create the desire for bet- 
ter Americanism. Its simple melody 
and inspiring words are easy to sing 
and remember. Single copies are 15 
cents or three copies for 30 cents and 
may be ordered from the composer, 
Joseph W. Pell, Route 1, Brim, Vir- 
ginia. 

Sources of Free and Low-Cost 
Materials is 2 comprehensive and de- 
finitive listing of sources for teachers 
at all grade levels interested in Avia- 
tion Education. Copies are available 
gratis on request from the Aviation 
Education Division, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Your Child from 6 to 12 has 
been written for parents seeking help 
in the guidance of their school-age 
children. It discusses family life, 
school, and community, as well as 
physical growth, social progress, and 
intellectual activities of the child. Pro- 
duced by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency, copies may be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents. 

Guidance Officers and Teach- 
ers, upon request to the National 
Council of Business Schools, 839 Sev- 
enteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., may secure without cost (1) 
Home Study Blue Book and Directory 
of Private Home Study Schools and 
Courses, (2) Approved Technical In- 
stitutes, (3) Directory of Private Busi- 
ness Schools in the United States. 

How To Be An Expert Car 
Buyer gives in simple language facts 
important to new and used car buyers 
to help the buyer appraise the car and 
the seller and sharpen his car buying 
judgment. Copies may be had for 
$1.00 from Cummings Enterprises, 
The Keystone State Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets re- 
cently issued include “New Threats 
to American Freedoms”, “Understand 
Your Child—From 6 to 12”, ““Blood’s 
Magic for All”, “Women—and Their 
Money”, and “Your Teeth—How To 
Save Them.” Each pamphlet is 20 
cents and may be ordered from the 
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Crayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 
in a new giant box contain- 
ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 
ditional “artist” colors— 
making Crayola more ver- 
satile, more effective, and 
more desirable than ever! 


New Money-Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 
hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you can 
now get the same colors in 
a new box with tuck-in top 
that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
The Cuyamaca Story, a record 
in pictures of San Diego’s City-County 
School Camp, the first publicly-sup- 
ported school-camp in the United 
States. How and why San Diego 
children go camping in school time 
is told graphically in words and pic- 
tures by The Cuyamaca Story which 
may be obtained from San Diego City- 
County Camp Commission, Civic 
Center, San Diego, California. 
Films for Classroom Use is a 
handbook of information on films se- 
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lected and classified by the Advisory 
Committee on the Use of Motion Pic- 


ture in Education. Copies may be 
secured from Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Art in the Elementary School 
presents practical suggestions for the 
classroom teacher who teaches art in 
addition to reading, arithmetic, science, 
and other aspects of the curriculum. 
It sets forth the place of art in the 
elementary school and gives practical 
activities. Copies may be obtained 
from the Bureau of pare and 





The New Gregg Manual 


Service, University of Illinois, Urba- 
na, Iil. 


Mathematics Teachers Summer 
Meet 


The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will hold its first sum- 
mer conference since the war on the 
campus of the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, for four days be- 
ginning August 29. Sectional meetings 
will be held on topics related to the 
teaching of mathematics at all levels 
of instruction. There will be meetings 
for teachers in the elementary schools, 
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Makes Shorthand Easier! 


Gregg Shorthand has been simplified to make it easier to learn for 


business use. 


The revision is known as 


“Gregg Shorthand Simplified.” 


A completely new set of lesson-planned texts is coming from the presses. 


Already the books for the new first-year program are ready. There are alternative 


books for the first semester: 
Manual Simplified, Functional Method. 
Gregg Dictation Simplified. 


Also available 


Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified and Gregg Shorthand 
There is one book for the second semester: 
are two additional publications: 


Most- 


Used Shorthand Words and Phrases (a presentation of 5,000 business terms correlated 
with the Manuals) and A List of Charges (booklet that describes the revision of Gregg 


Shorthand). 


Coming off the press this summer and fall 
a transcription text and alternative speed-building books. 


are texts for advanced courses, including 
Soon, too, there will be 


available such supplementary aids as a new shorthand dictionary, a phrase book, and 


two teacher's dictation books. 


A complete program of new books, all with one purpose: 


to make Gregg Shorthand 


easier to learn aad io teach—in your classes. Write Gregg today for complete information. 


The Ghegg sean: - Company 
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junior high schools, senior high schools, 
junior colleges and teachers colleges. 
In addition there will be meetings de- 
voted to the applications of mathe- 
matics in industry and business, in- 
structional aids in mathematics, and 
the needs of mathematics in pre-engi- 
neering preparation. The latest films 
and filmstrips in mathematics will be 
shown. 

Further information regarding the 
meeting may be obtained by writing 
to Professor A. W. Recht, Department 
of Mathematics, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colorado. 

Sources of Teaching Material, 
prepared by Catherine Williams, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, is a 12-page bulletin 
listing sources of teaching materials 
in the audio-visual field, sources of 
films, filmstrips, and slides, radio pro- 
gram listings, educational recordings, 
free and inexpensive teaching aids, 
bulletins, and current information. 
1-10 copies, 20 cents each, with quan- 
tity prices available. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing Mailing Room, 
Journalism Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Quarrie Corporation Merges 
with Field Enterprises, Inc., effec- 
tive January 1, 1949. National dis- 
tributors of The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and Childcraft, The Quarrie 
Corporation was acquired by Mar- 
shall Field in 1945 as a subsidiary. 
In the merger, former officers of the 
thirty-year-old Chicago publishing or- 
ganization have been elected officers 
of Field Enterprises, Inc. and will 


| direct the new Educational Division. 


Films from Britain, 1949 is a 
classified list of 16mm sound films 
available. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 

General Mills nutrition-education 
advertising campaign received a na- 
tional award recently for “advertising 
as a social force.” In a review of 1948 
advertising, the board of Judges for 
the Annual Advertising Awards se- 
lected the nutrition series as one out 
of twelve to receive special recogni- 
tion. The ads have appeared in 30 edu- 
cational and health journals, including 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 'The 
ads suggested to teachers and others 
interested in nutrition, various “on- 
the-job” activities which would stim- 
ulate children’s interest and help them 
to improve their eating habits. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 














The U.S.A. is a reprint in full of 
a new article on the United States ap- 
pearing in the current edition of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. It is a 
virile presentation of the country, its 
people, and its industries. It empha- 
sizes the achievements of democracy 
and gives new importance to the Amer- 
ican way of life. Copies of this re- 


print may be secured from F, E. Comp- . 


ton & Company, 1000 North Dear- 
born Street, Chacago 10, Illinois. 

Indiana University Bulletin 
gives complete information on courses 
offered during the summer session, be- 
ginning June 14. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Director of 
the Summer Sessions, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced an examina- 
tion for Teacher and Teacher-Advisor, 
from which positions in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior, will be filled. The positions are 
located in various sections of the coun- 
try where Indian schools are situated. 
Salaries for teacher positions range 
from $2,498 to $3,351 a year, and the 
salaries for teacher-advisor positions 
are $2,724 and $2,927 a year. No 
written test is required of competitors 
for these positions. Interested persons 
may obtain information and applica- 
tion forms at most post offices or by 
writing direct to the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

How Well Are Indian Children 
Educated? is a monograph by Dr. 
Shailer Peterson summarizing the re- 
sults of a three-year program testing 
the achievement of Indian children in 
federal, public, and mission schools. 
Copies may ke obtained from Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, at $1.00 
each. 

Headline Series includes among 
recent publications “Does Our For- 
eign Policy Make Sense?”, “Face to 
Face with Russia”, “Socialism in West- 
ern Europe”, “Man and Food, the Lost 
Equation?”, and “Britain’s Road to 
Recovery.” The booklets may be ob- 
tained for 35 cents each from the For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

United States Navy Occupa- 
tional Handbook and Vocational In- 
formation Briefs haye been delivered 
to secondary schools by representatives 
of the Navy Recruiting Service for use 
by all high school counselors and 
teachers of occupations courses. In this 
Handbook, for the first time in the 
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history of the U. S. Navy, are illus- 
trated summary descriptions of every 
Navy career, a total of 62, ranging 
from Aerographer’s Mate to Yeoman. 
Schools which have not received copies 
may request them from the School and 
College Relations Officer, U. S. Navy 
Recruiting Branch, Room 2808, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The Teacher’s Technique, by 
Dr. Charles Elmer Holley, is aimed at 
the problem of maintaining and im- 
proving the professional standards of 
teaching. Copies may be obtained from 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, IlIl- 
inois, at $3.00. 


Moving Ahead With Music is a 
16-page, three-color, illustrated book- 
let charting a plan of action as a guide 
in developing or broadening school 
and community music activities. <A 
copy of the manual is available with- 
out cost on request to the American 
Music Conference, 332 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Your Bicycle, by Steve Krynick, 
is a practical handbook on bicycle care, 
giving general advice, directions for 
making adjustments and replacements, 
and the steps in reassembling the ma- 
chine. Copies of the booklet may be 
secured from The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria 3, Illinois, price $1.25. 
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Glances at New Books 





by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


The Record of Mankind, by A. Wes- 
_ Ley RogHM, Morris R. Buske, 
HutTTron WEBSTER, and EpGAR 
B. Westey. D.C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. I[l- 
lustrated. 744 pages. $3.60. 
A global history, this high school 
text is divided into nine parts, cover- 
ing The Dawn of Civilization to the 
present age, Civilization at the Cross- 
roads, Its 320 pictures and numer- 
ous maps and diagrams are closely 
integrated with the text. 


Biology in Daily Life, by Francis D. 
Curtis and JOHN UrsBan. Ginn 
and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 
608 pages. $3.60. 

Written for all the pupils in high 
school biology classes, regardless of 
what their future may be, this book 
appeals to the pupil’s interests and 
experiences. Abundant pictures and 
text place special emphasis on bio- 
logical careers and innumerable vo- 


cations where a knowledge of biology 
is useful. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


Geography of the World, by LEonarp 
O. PackarD, BRUCE OVERTON, 
and Ben D. Woop. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 
488 pages. 

It is the aim of the authors of this 
high school text to lead pupils to see 
how necessary it is to become familiar 
with some of the geographic problems 
confronting our own nation and those 
of the world at large and to appre- 
ciate the place of influence and of 
responsibility which our country holds. 
Good maps, charts, and illustrations 
add to the interest of the book. 


Someday Soon, by Paut R. Hanna, 
GENEVIEVE ANDERSON, and WIL- 
LIAMS §. Gray. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, New York, N.Y. 
255 pages of text, plus an ad- 
ditional 55 pages of teaching 
suggestions in the ‘Teacher’s 
Edition. $1.24. 

Suitable for late second grade or 
early third grade, the authors of this 





for presenting social concepts in their 
use of appealing stories built on chil- 
dren’s interests, the ease of reading 
material, functional, four color illus- 
trations, and thought-provoking work 


pages. 


What People Think About Their 
Schools, by Harotp C. Hann. 
World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 219 pages. 

This book has been written to tell 
how to apply techniques and materials 
designed to eliminate guesswork in 
the school’s public-relations and per- 
sonnel programs. -Suggested surveys 
cover Parent Opinion, Pupil Opinion, 
and Teacher Opinion. 


Algebra, Book I, by A. M. WELCHONS 
and W. R. KRricKENBERGER. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, 
Mass. 580 pages. $2.12. 

This is an elementary course written 
for and to pupils beginning algebra, 
in plain, direct, concise style. New 
words are defined, illustrated and re- 
viewed. Individual differences are 
provided for by offering three levels 
of work. 


Using Latin, by Harry FLetTcHER 
Scott, ANNABEL Horn, and 
JouHN Fracc GUMMERE. Scott, 





text have devised an effective approach 








4 UMevriiam-Webster 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on : 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary 

= Soceatl Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,"’ and & 
: same outstanding schol- | 


is characterized by the 


lishers, Springfield 2, 
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Foresman and Company, New 
York, N.Y. 448 pages. $2.40. 
The authors have made every effort 
to prepare a first-year course in Latin 
that has immediate value for the 
learner, as well as providing a secure 
foundation for more advanced lan- 
guage work. It helps the pupil en- 
large and clarify his English vocabu- 
lary and many classic illustrations are 
in color. 


Business English in Action, by J. C. 
TRESSLER, and Maurice C. Lip- 
MAN. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 529 pages, 
$2.80. 

This book is a basal text for Busi- 
ness English classes for the eleventh 
to fourteenth grades. It is also a 
handbook for transcription courses or 
for business employees on the job. 
Clever cartoons enliven the text and 
serve as visual aids to dramatize im- 
portant points. 


A House for Ten, by Miriam E., 


Mason. Ginn and Company, 
Boston 17, Mass. 186 pages. 
$2.60. 


While primarily a storybook, this 
combines the advantages of a supple- 
mentary reader and those of a social- 
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studies book. The story opens in the 
year 1850, centered around the every- 
day life of the large Wayne family. 
It gives life to history and social 
concepts that appeal to pupils in 


* grades 4 and 5. 


America in the World, by Marion 
Lansinc, W. Linwoop CHASE, 
and ALLAN Nevins. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, 
Mass. 704 pages. $2.96. 

The’ relation of American history 
to world history in the period from 
1776 to the present is treated in this 
text for junior high school grades. 
It emphasizes the importance of geog- 
raphy in the making of history. Maps, 
illustrations, and study aids add to 
its value. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, com- 
piled and edited by M*xy FoLey 
HorKHEIMER and JouHn W. 
Drrror. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. $5.00. 

This eighth annual edition lists 

1,632 titles of films, 500 of which 

were not listed in the previous edition. 

It lists 242 slidefilms of which 105 

were not listed previously. Successive 

annual revisions provide a professional 


cyclopedic service on multisensory 
learning aids. 


Public-School Publicity, by GUNNAR 
Horn. Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 226 pages. 
$3.50. 

A practical aid in public relations 
programs, this book deals effectively 
with the mediums and technics of 
school publicity. Emphasis is placed 
upon the newspaper and the radio. 


Soviet Education, by Maurice J. 


SHorE. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N.Y. Documented. 
346 pages. $4.75. 


The psychology and philosophy un- 
derlying Soviet Education are pene- 
tratingly discussed by Dr. Shore, trac- 
ing the development of Marxian ed- 
ucation, from more than a century 
of growth, to the present Leninist- 
Stalinist program. 


Working With Plastics, by ARTHUR 
DunHaM. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York 18, N.Y. 
Illustrated. 225 pages. $3.50. 

This book presents the relatively 
new subject of plastics craft in the 
light of modern educational pedagogy 
and is written from the teacher’s point 
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of view. The approach is practical, 
avoiding theory and technical terms 
where possible. Its purpose is to help 
students develop skill in working with 
this new medium. 


The Play’s the Thing, by Joseru 
Mersann. Modern Chapbooks, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 101 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a book on the appreciation 
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of our contemporary drama that will 
interest the high school student” and 


the drama lover generally. The ten 
evaluations are written in clear, sim- 
ple language. 


Industrial Arts Design, by WiLiaM 
H. VarnuM. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. Illustrated. 248 
pages. $4.50. 

This is a comprehensive and prac- 
tical discussion of design as applied to 
wood, clay, and metal, including art 
metal and jewelry. It develops the 
principles of industrial design. As a 
textbook, it is a practical guide for 
student use in high schools and col- 
leges, and as a reference book for ele- 
mentary school teachers. The book is 
well illustrated with 471 photographic 
reproductions and many line sketches. 


American School Buildings, prepared 
by Commission on American 
School Buildings, American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, I). C. 525 pages. 
$4.00. 

This twenty-seventh yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is offered as an instru- 
ment that will be helpful in the major 
civic task of establishing policies on 
land and buildings for educational 
uses. It discusses the importance of 


shared responsibility and scientific 


methods in broad-scale community 
planning for the school plant, reviews 
current experience and judgment in 
planning for educational features of a 
building, summarizes current informa- 
tion on various technical aspects of 
construction and equipment, outlines 
some of the major financial considera- 
tions, calls attention to some unan- 
swered questions in school-plant re- 
search, and concludes with a check 
list of planning steps. 


Toward Better Teaching, prepared by 
the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 282 pages. 
$3.00. 

Written by classroom teachers, this 
yearbook has universal appeal to the 
teaching profession. It will be helpful 
not only to classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, but to 
those in administrative and supervisory 
positions, or teachers in colleges and 
universities. Choice illustrations from 





teachers throughout the land have been 
used to illuminate seven key charac- 
teristics of better teaching. 


Films and Education, edited by Gop- 
FREY M. Ex.iott, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 597 pages. 
$7.50. 

This book presents an up-to-the 
minute survey of the non-theatrical 
film in all its applications inside and 
outside the school. Each of thirty- 
seven chapters has been written by an 
outstanding authority in the educa- 
tional film field selected for his ability 
to speak on the subject. 


Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2, 
by Miprep A. Dawson. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son 5, N. Y. 100 pages. $1.56. 

Here is a well-organized handbook 

for first and second-grade teachers. A 
to-the-point survey of the whole child 
is followed by specific phases of the 
language program in relation to the 
child. Concrete ways to develop sen- 
tence concept and story organization, 
to increase the appreciation of the 
beauty of language, are among the 
topics covered, as well as definite me- 
chanics of writing. 


You and Your Family, by BERNICE 

MILBURN Moore and DorotHy 

M. Leany. D. C. Heath and Com- 

pany, Boston, Mass. 
$2.60. 

A new textbook for both boys and 


440 pages. 


girls on personality development and 
family relationships designed specifical- 
ly for use in high school home eco- 
nomics courses. It points the direction 
toward happier ‘personal living and 
gives basic understandings which en- 
able students to live well in the family 
and to create happy families of their 
own. 


Writers in America, by EEIzaBETH 
CoLLeTTeE, Tom PEETE Cross, 
ELMER C. STAUFFER, and J. N. 
Hook. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton 17, Mass. 617 pages. $3.20. 

This high 


school students a broad understanding 


new anthology gives 
of English literature from Chaucer to 
Masefield. The authors’ selections are 
grouped in historical periods and each 
selection has literary merit and ap- 
peal to youth. Over a third of the 
book presents 20th century literature 
and the old masters of American litera- 
ture receive full attention. 
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Your Mathematics, by Grorce E., 
Hawkins and Gtapys Tarte. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
New York 10, N. Y. 592 pages. 
$2.20. 

A ninth-grade general mathematics 
book that can do a down-to-earth job 
of getting students ready for the math- 
ematics of life. The text includes the 
kind of mathematical content that fits 
the needs both of those students round- 
ing out their mathematics studies and 
of those preparing for advanced 
courses. 


Building Atlanta’s Future, by JoHN 
E. Ivey, Jr., N. J. DEMERATH, 
and Wooprow W. BreLanp. The 
University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

This is the first attempt on the part 
of any major city in the United States 
to plan for its future development and 
improvement by a program of edu- 
cation. Although written for special 
use at the eighth grade level in the 
new community school program in At- 
lanta, this book offers a program that 
is applicable in its lessons to other 
large urban communities, and suggests 
a basis of citizenship for every city 
dweller. 


A World View, by CLarENcE Woop- 
row SoRENSEN. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York 3, N. Y. 
410 pages. 

This is the fourth book in the Man 
In His World geography program. The 
purpose of this text is to help pupils 
understand the world in which they 
live and to play a useful and intelligent 
role in it. The book re-teaches the 
map-and-globe-reading program pre- 
sented in earlier grades and extends 
that program. 


Community Organization for Recrea- 
tion, by GERALD B. FrrzGERap. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, 
N. Y. 352 pages. $4.00. 

This book is the first important con- 
sideration of recreation as am aspect 
of the total life in a community. It 
attempts to present recreation as an 
educational process designed to help 
develop a better community in which 
to live. It treats the responsibilities 
and practices of the public educational 
system in its relation to the broad field 
of recreation and emphasizes the in- 
ability of any one agency to do the 
job alone. This book will be of value 
to educators, professional recreation 
workers, and to lay citizens seeking 
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help in thinking through their recre- 
ational problems. Coolie Verner, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


Treasure Books Series — Gulliver’s 
Travels (144 pages, $2.50); Rip Van 
Winkle, and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low (64 pages, $1.50); Kidnapped 
(207 pages, $2.50); adapted by R. A. 
Pulliam and O. N. Darby. The Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas. ~ 

Here are three attractive books that 
will prove exciting fare for many stu- 
dents in junior and senior high school. 
Each classic is rewritten so that chil- 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 404 pages. 
$3.50. 

This is a junior high school text de- 
signed to acquaint the youth of the 
South with the region—its human re- 
sources, its natural endowment, and 
the ways in which Southerners can 
make the most of Southern possibilities. 
It is the result of five years of col- 
laboration by people all over the South 
to produce a book for the South’s speci- 
fic needs. The Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education of the 
American Council on Education re- 
quested that this volume be writ- 


dren from grade six up will experience ten, that all Southerners, especially the 


no difficulty in reading it. Difficult 
expressions which ordinarily lessen 
reader enjoyment have been eliminated. 
Vocabulary has been simplified. Yet 
the story thread itself in each case has 
not been changed. 


Exploring the South, by Rupert B. 
Vance, JOHN E. Ivey, Jr., and 
Marjorie N. Bonn. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 





Maypole Dancers. 














ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE 
IN ARITHMETIC 


by Lennes and Traver 


For Grades 3 through 8 — 
with Standardized Tests 


Abundant practice in computation and 
problem solving fixes skills and de- 
velops understanding. These work- 
books may be used with any series 
of arithmetic texts. Their regular 
use has raised standards of pupil 
achievement in thousands of schools. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC car- 
ries a testing program developed from more than twenty years of experi- 
ence and from thousands of testings. 


NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS, Parts 1 and 2 
Sanders—Schmidt—Williams 


These number books help children understand the meaning 


and use of numbers. 
221 Fourth Avenue 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS fi), You's, New York 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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$2,200 — OPENING SALARY — $3,800 


The average teacher (one with degree and 10 years experience) in 
the area we serve receives $3,400 and has at least 14 weeks me a 
llth year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. _ a 
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young people, might know the facts 
about their region. 


Religion’s Place in General Education, 
by Nevin C. Harner. John Knox 
Press, Richmond 9, Virginia. 167 
pages. $2.50. 

The author draws out the essential 
factors and truth about religion’s place 
in public education, reviews past pro- 
cedures to make clearer the present 
trends, evaluates those trends, and 
urges constructive planning for the fu- 
ture. The book provides much food 
for thought to educators of Church 
and State alike, as they seek to develop 
citizens for a new world order of peace 
and international harmony and broth- 


erhood. 


At Home On Our Earth, by GERTRUDE 
Wuiuppte and Preston E, James. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 346 pages. 

This fourth book in a basal geog- 
raphy series exemplifies the cultural- 
regional approach to the study of the 
earth and man’s use of it. In order 
to visualize the logical cultural-re- 
gional design as a whole, this book 
departs from the traditional con- 


tinental allocation, and studies together 
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PLEASANT, EFFECTIVE 
DEODORIZATION 
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Your employees and patrons will appreciate 
the t atmosphere which DEO- 
DOROMA gives instantly to lavatories. 
Just slip a refill into your sturdy chromium 
Dolge diffuseur every ninety days or so, to 
assure constant, garden-fresh fragrance. 
DEODOROMA comes in three delightful 
scents—rose, new-mown hay, and ced-o-san 
—a blend of cedar and sandalwood. 

For spot deodorization, use DEODO- 
ROMA crystals, in any of the three fra- 
grances. Urinal blocks in ced-o-san only. 
All these products work equally effectively 
in smothering foul odors. 


Ask your Dolge Service Man for a demon- 
stration, or write for folder EDJ-1044. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





DEODOROMA| 
| 








those parts of the world which are pre- 
dominantly of one cultural pattern— 
the English - speaking world — the 
United States and the British Common- 


wealth. 


Social Living, by Paut H. Lanois and 


Jupson T. Lanois. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 404 
pages. 


This revised edition offers a chal- 
lenging course in social problems which 
emphasizes and discusses such impor- 
tant phases as goals which society must 
reach; problems of the family; per- 
sonality problems of youth; problems 
of labor and management; problems of 
international government; problems of 
crime; plus an excellent description of 
normal social patterns. 


Building Our World, by Cryve B. 
Moore, HELEN M. CARPENTER, 
GERTRUDE M. Lewis, and FrRep 
B. Parnter. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 503 
pages. $2.52. 

A basic text in social studies, this 
book presents the dynamic story of 
the peoples who have wielded a pro- 
nounced influence upon the growth 
and development of our American 
civilization. The historical background 
is presented in simple language and 
the material is easily adaptable. 


Starting and Managing a Farm, by C. 
M. Hampson. The McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 18, N. Y. 
250 pages. $2.60. 

This new book gives the student of 
vocational agriculture a clear-cut pic- 
ture of what it takes to get a proper 
start in farming and how to manage 
a farm successfully to secure the great- 
est returns. Based on 35,000 farm 
records from 31 states, the book is ap- 
plicable to all common types of farm- 
ing in all parts of the United States. 


John Faithful, Schoolmaster, by CLar- 
ENCE E. Bircu. The Exposition 
Press, New York 7, N. Y. 200 
pages. $3.00. 

Delightful fiction built around a 
half-century of teaching, this book 
was written by a former superintend- 
ent of Kansas schools with a record of 
various teaching experiences. It moves 
through crucial and formative years 
and traces the growth of educational 
ideals by depicting the evolution of 
John Faithful through the successive 
stages of orphaned waif, pioneer coun- 
try schoolboy, near-delinquent amidst 
temptations of gamblers mecca, the 








discouragements of an embryo teacher, 
and the long climb to usefulness and 
leadership. 


The Rural Community and Its School, 
by Lorene K. Fox. Columbia 
University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York. 233 pages. 
$3.25. 

A study of rural life and education 
today, in a period of social change, this 
book tells how the social framework 
of a dynamic community can-be but- 
tressed by a school system sensitively 
and boldly geared to its needs. Con- 
crete proposals for achieving this are 
worked out. 


Adventures With Animals and Plants, 
by ELsBeTH KRoeBER and Wat- 
TER H. Wotrr. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston 16, Mass. 600 
pages. $3.20. 

A new high school biology with 
modern format and large and abundant 
illustrations that serve as an integral 
part of the text. Concepts are care- 
fully and gradually developed, often 
by citation of experiments or observa- 
tional data. Ample review material 
is provided, with questions at the end 
of each problem, and additional ma- 
terial is included. 


Occupations Today, by JoHN M. 
BREWER and Epwarp Lanpy. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, 
Mass. 383 pages. $2.56. 

Here is a modern guidance book to 
help students make wise vocational 
choices, including the latest data on 
occupational opportunities and trends. 
Numerous photographs actualize work 
situations for students. These are sup- 
plemented by many charts, sketches, 
and cartoons. The text considers the 
total structure of the student’s per- 
sonality, guages his abilities, his po- 
tentialities, and endeavors to show him 
how to become a successful, well-inte- 
grated person. 
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Teaching Aids Offered. A teach- 
er’s manual has been published by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company covering the 
history of rubber, its production, and 
uses. A 36-page cartoon booklet in 
color, ““Wonder Book of Rubber”, has 
also been prepared, which is keyed to 
the manual to serve as a text for the 
students. Teachers can obtain the free 
teaching-aid package by writing M. L. 
Griffith, Public Relations Department, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, and requesting the teachers’ 
manual and as many copies of the 
Wonder Book as required for students 
in their classes. 

Also available at no cost as a sup- 
plement to the classroom work is the 
28-minute 16-mm technicolor sound 
movie, “Rubber Lends A Hand.” This 
film tells the story of rubber on the 
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farm. Prints can be obtained by writ- 
ing Castle Films Division, United 
World Films, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Bulletin of the University of 
North Dakota lists courses available 
for the summer session, beginning June 
20. Address all inquiries concerning 
the summer session to J. V. Breitwieser, 


Director, University Station, Grand : 
Forks, North Dakota. Vacation Days Near! 











New Horizons in Teaching 
we hope you will find helpful 


ohare, interesting 








Success -Tips for Amateur Dramatics 

1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 

2. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 
by group choice after the play has been read 
aloud before entire class, 

3. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 

4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 

attention may be given at the practices to 

expression and acting. 

Use short period of intensive practice rather 

than many weeks, 

6. Remember director does little acting; he 

causes others to act. 


w 
. 


Be definite as to responsibilities. 


~ 
° 


oo 


. Be patient and persistent. 





















Suggestions for Actors 

1. When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 

2. Live your character. Observe persons like character. * 

3. During practice, listen to the director. 

4. Practice with your properties or similar things. , 

5. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 

6. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 

7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 

8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 

9. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 

10, Gesture with hand away from the audience. 

11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 








The above information is from Purdue University—Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. 
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State adopted in Virginia 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Course I, Course II, Course III, Course IV 
FOURTH EDITION 


By J. C. Tressler 


Adopted for use in the Virginia high schools these basal texts are classroom-built—flexible, 
Readily applicable to all types of classes, 
they are interest-packed to encourage students to learn by doing, and organized to pro- 
Practice Books and Teach- 


rich in content, lively in style and up-to-date. 


vide for individual differences. 
er’s Manuals available. 
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Virginia Representatives: 


FRANK L. CRONE 
2416 Park Avenue—Richmond 20 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick STREET — New York 14 


RICHARD H. MARSLAND—703 Spottswood Road 
Spottswood Park—Richmond 21 
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it’s buried deep; sometimes its right 
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A List ef Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 


There is treasure in the advertising 





using the convenient coupon below. 
40c “Coal Black Magic” A 4-page 
reprint in color showing both 
by illustration and through text 
some of the amazing by-products 
of bituminous coal—from rain- 
coats to records. ‘The author, a 
leading scientist, takes stock of the 
growth of a few of the 200,000 
by-products of bituminous coal. 
Vacation plans for the South- 
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Journal’s Advertisers 


The Virginia Journal. Sometimes 
4lc 


in the coupon. All the treasure can west are outlined in attractive 
be uncovered with just a few minutes folders by the Transcontinental 
of careful reading. Discover for your- Bus System. 

self the new things you may secure  43c “Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
by writing the advertisers direct or one” is an illustrated booklet set- 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


40c 4le 43c 37e¢ 48c 50c 5le 
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48c 


50c 
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ting forth the 1948 business re- 
sults of a large corporation. Not 
an accounting presentation, but 
a straightforward story of free 
enterprise in action. 

Festivals of America 
wall mural. Accordian folded. 
8 feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous fes- 
tivals in America with brief his- 
torical background on each. One 
to a teacher. 

“Teacher Credit Tours” an in- 
formative folder on tours for 
credit toward securing or renew- 
ing teaching certificates. 
“Miracle of America” tells the 
story of one family’s discovery 
of how our economic system has 
created in America the highest 
standard of living ever enjoyed 
by any people in all history. 
This booklet was prepared as a 
part of the current campaign on 
the economic system. Available 
for classroom use in limited 
quantities. 

New Orleans Flight Kit is full 
of colorful illustrations and travel 
information about how to enjoy 
a vacation in that historic city. 
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